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1 See Kitchen Planning Section 
PAGES 30 TO 43 











TEACHERS ! No baking class {oilues with quick... 
easy-to-follow Red State BATTER-WAY RECIPES! 


IT’S NEW... a. 
the BATTER-WAY 

of yeast-baking, 
developed by RED STAR 
in their own kitchens, 
prepared in a 






whole series of 
simple, speedy recipes and 
featured on new 

RED STAR MEAL PLANNER 
PLACE MATS! 


A NEW IDEA... yeast-raised dough prepared the BATTER-WAY! Here’s a modern method of 
yeast-baking, developed by RED STAR to eliminate kneading and cut down on rising time (you actually 
save an hour). The BATTER-WAY SECRET? Vigorous stirring and beating (even the electric mixer can 
lend a hand). And the results? “Perfect” even for the beginner! 


MAEAL PLANNER WUAMBER SIX Ste 7. AND A SMART IDEA ...now a whole series 


Luncheon ov Tea for the Lathes eee of BATTER-WAY recipes are featured on new 
tin ~~ rae RED STAR MEAL PLANNER PLACE MATS. 

=~ as These brightly-colored mats have step-by-step 
recipe directions plus gay illustrations of 
hostess hints, table-setting ideas, serving tips 
and menus. The RED STAR BATTER-WAY 

is easy to teach, easy to learn, while the new 


MEAL PLANNERS add fun to the facts in 


DRY YEAST 


SPECIAL 
ACTIVE 





every lesson. 


Be sure to order MEAL PLANNER #6 now. It features 
Batter-Way Frosty Fruit Buns for Luncheon or Tea. Request 
one for each student in your class by filling in the convenient 


order form in the coupon section of this magazine. 





DRY YEAST No cost ... no obligation. 
ead ACTWE 





4 oz. economy size vacuum packed can 


RED STAR YEAST MILWAUKEE 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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FREE WALL CHART 
Colorful 2214” by 1514” 
Wall Chart, on the care of 
the teeth, is included in the 
new Lambert ‘‘Care Kit.” 
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CONTINUOUS ANTI-ENZYME ACTION 
AND ORAL HYGIENE 


Lambert’s new teaching aids for classroom for 9 out of every 10 people tested. 

use include units that explain this important FREE: Mail coupon on page 37 for the new 
new scientific development simply, factu- Lambert “‘Care Kit’’ of wall charts, student 
ally, and visually. They show why .. . and folders, and lecture outlines covering care of 
how ... continuous anti-enzyme action the teeth, care of the skin, care of the breath, 
can protect against tooth decay acids, for care of the throat, care of the scalp, and 
12 to 24 hours after each brushing— proved care of the mouth. 


4 Prepared for the teaching profession 
by the makers of a 


STOPS THE MAJOR CAUSE « 
OF TOOTH DECAY EVERY ~< 
MINUTE OF EVERY DAY! 


Lambert Pharmacal Company Division of The Lambert Company Sf. Louis, Missouri 
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Our most popular 
student booklet 
uith, the pretty 


ideas e ® 








FREE in 


any quantity! 
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This 16-page booklet of practical 
decorating tips was made available for the first 
time in January. During the balance of the school 

year we were swamped with so many thousands 

of requests that our supply was exhausted some time ago. 
Now we have a fresh stock, and plenty so that you 

may have as many copies as you need for all your girls, 
As a matter of fact, many home-makers have found the 
suggestions practical and stimulating—you might consider 
distributing the booklet to vocational school groups. 


HOW TO HAVE A PRETTIER ROOM can be useful 

in a number of different ways—to stimulate imagination 
and creativity . . . as supplementary material for interior 
decorating courses . . . as a light-hearted lesson in waxing, 
Every decorating tip is illustrated and the ideas are 


practical and easy to carry out. 


Send for a supply of this booklet now so they will be 
handy when you need them. There is a coupon on page 35 


—or write direct to me. } , g 
_ 


Consumer Education Director 


JOHNSON’S WAX onrcine. wisconsin 
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up-to-the-minute aids With Your Editors 


for teaching : : 
the fundamentals of 
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electrical living 





Here are 4 Projects especially 
prepared for inclusion in units on: 


PLANNING 


/ 


DECORATION ( 





How Could This Room Be Improved? 
What Are This Kitchen’s Electrical Needs? 
What Are This Laundry’s Electrical Needs? 
Which House Would You Pick? 


Teacher’s book provides solutions 
and explanations; students’ material is 
illustrated, holds interest. All project 
material FREE. Also available, at 
cost, new “Videograph” Demonstration 
Chart with stick-on cards and complete 
lecture material. 

For your FREE Lesson Plan Book 
and complete information about the 
Demonstration Chart use coupon on 
page 39. 

or write to: 


NATIONAL Aocouare Wrainc BUREAU 





155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Dorothy Day, our 
Textile and Cloth- 
ing editor is act- 
ing chairman of 
the home econom- 
ics department at 
the new George 
W. Wingate High 

School, Brooklyn, New York. From 
her summer home at Norfolk, Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Day wrote, “A well- 
rounded program is the aim of every 
educator. But I never thought I’d 
teach in a round school.” 

The new Wingate High School is 
exactly that. 

One section of the building is cir- 
cular in shape with the school lunch- 
room, auditorium, and art rooms in- 
cluding skylight occupying the cen- 
ter section. They are somewhat pie- 
shaped, fanning out to the perimeter, 
with windows forming the curved 
wall. 

The home economics department 
has five of these pie-shaped rooms 
a home nursing laboratory, home 
living center, foods laboratory and 
two clothing and textile rooms. 

We plan to take pictures of this un- 
usual school, with its up-to-the min- 
ute home economics department. 
Dorothy Day will tell you about the 
modern, flexible plan of the home- 
making program. 

“A challenge and an opportunity 
has been offered to our home econom- 
ics department at Wingate,’ says 
Mrs. Day. “We will build a depart- 
ment unfettered by tradition.” 


? 
a 


iad 


We hope you will find useful ideas 
in the Kitchen Planning Section, a 
special feature of this issue, on pages 
30 to 44. 

Don’t look now, but when you get 
to page 38 you will see your editors 
just as the lens caught them 

working in their own kitchens. 

& 

Sidney Korando, author of “Kitchen 
Planning at the University of Con- 
necticut,” writes us that the kitchen 
contractor who worked out her plans 
was much impressed with the results. 
So impressed in fact that he has 
placed a home economist on_ his 
sales staff! 





Did you like the new department 
“ideas” in the September issue? 
Would you like to see it continued? 
Remember, this is an exchange de- 


partment. If you like to read it 
you must help to write it. Send us 
your ideas—old, new, big, little. 


Chances are, if they worked for you 
they will work for others. We pay 
on acceptance. Please include pic- 
tures if you can. 

Because good skits are effective in 
dramatizing teaching they are very 
popular. Steadily throughout the 
year we are asked to publish them. 
This is difficult. For they require too 
much precious magazine space. We 
did find a good one for you this 
month. “Let’s Sew by the Basic 


Seven,” page 54. 


Mildred Graves 
Ryan has joined 
Practical’s — staff 
as Fashion and 
Good Grooming 
editor. She does 
not look it, does 
she, but Mrs. 
Ryan has taught home economics for 
27 years. She has also authored 
and co-authored 10 books in the 
clothing, fashion and good groom- 
ing field. Having pioneered in 
methods of integrating grooming 
into clothing classes, Mrs. Ryan is 
often asked to set up demonstration 
programs in this field. In future 
issues she will tell us about some 
unusual techniques and experiments 
in this developing phase of home 
economics. Mrs. Ryan feels that 
since the teen-ager is so interested 
in learning how to look more at- 
tractive, this desire should be used 
as a motivating force in the teaching 
of home economics. By helping a 
student find a satisfying answer to 
this wish a teacher plays a vital 
role in the development of person- 
ality. 





Knowing how busy you are we ab- 
stract peak points from good 
speeches and articles in a new de- 
partment, “Trends.” See page 
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Let the Westinghouse 









DISHWASHER 
AND 


FOOD WASTE 
DISPOSER 


take over your 
classroom 
“cleanup” periods 


Demonstrate right before the eyes of your students how 
much time and work are saved when this Westinghouse 
Dishwasher takes over for you. It is easy to load and easy 
to operate. Just put in the dishes, pots and pans. . . add 
detergent, set the control . . . and the job is over as far as 
you are concerned. A built-in heater automatically heats 
water to correct temperature, when necessary. 


FOOD WASTE DISPOSER 


Does away with all the mess and bother of garbage. 
Shreds and washes away food waste as it accumu- 
lates. After-cooking-session cleanups will be quick, 
effortless and sanitary. 


Available Under Budget-stretching New Dishwashing Research Just Released 
Extensive new tests by a leading university prove that auto- 
matic dishwashing kills far more bacteria than does hand 
washing. Further case-history studies reveal 33% to 6376 of 
homemaker’s time is saved by machine washing. Make sure 
your students know that automatic dishwashing is the 
sanitary, modern, efficient way to wash dishes. 


Westinghouse School Plan 


Both the Westinghouse Dishwasher and the Food 
Waste Disposer are available to home ec laboratories 
at approximately 1% retail price under the low-cost 
Westinghouse School Plan. Other Westinghouse 


appliances also available with yearly replacements 
: TEACHING alps ... FREE 


at no extra cost. Send for folder giving complete details. 
Valuable kit contains wide array of booklets on freezing, 
laundering miracle fabrics, kitchen planning and many other 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation nbgereane 
phases of electrical living. 


Consumer Service Dept. * PHE-1054 
250 East Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio Use Coupon on Page 43 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 
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Like having a handy-man 
to do your heaviest chores! 








Twin BRUSH 
POLISHER & SCRUBBER 


does your scrubbing, waxing, polishing 
...all around the house. 


$6 450 


plus excise tax 
———a 


f, 


—— 


From basement to attic, you'll find your Regina 
Polisher a “strong right arm” that takes over the jobs 
you like to do the least! At the touch of your finger- 
tips, the versatile Regina scrubs linoleum, asphalt tile, 
plastic super-clean. It waxes and polishes all your 
floors... buffs them to a jewel-like lustre, a lasting 
protective finish. With its high-speed twin brushes, the 
Regina will save you hours of back-breaking labor 
month after month. Another important reason for 
owning a Regina—your pride in having sparkling- 
beautiful floors... floors that tell the world what a 
wonderful homemaker you are! 







Regina waxes and polishes furniture, 
too! Fairly floats over table tops, book 
shelves, desks, etc. New rug-cleaning 
attachment (optional) for professional 
results at home. No more brushing in 
cleaners by hand! Saves time, money. 


Completely Equipped with 


2 Scrubbing Brushes 

2 Polishing Brushes 

2 Reversible Buffers 

Optional 25-piece Recondi- 
tioning Kit for sanding and 
refinishing. 


SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL DISCOUNT 
FOR HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS! 


Write on your school stationery 


SEE COUPON OFFER, PAGE 41 


THE REGINA CORPORATION 
RAHWAY 16, N. J. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion of Regina Polisher & Scrubber. 
Made by makers of 
Regina Electrikbroom— 
lightweight vacuum for dailyuse 
Fine Products for the Home 

Since 1892 
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iWO representatives of the American Home Eco- 

nomics Association—Mildred Horton, executive sec- 
retary, and Catherine T. Dennis, president—were in 
Paris last month to meet with the International 
Permanent Committee of the International Federation 
of Home Economics. 

The committee met to discuss revision of statutes 
of the Federation, elect officers, and to decide on the 
permanent location of Federation offices. 

Miss Horton issued an invitation on behalf of the 
Canadian and American Home Economics Associa- 
tions for the next International Congress on Home 
Economics to be held in the United States in 1957. 


CAREERS IN FOOD SERVICE 

The food service industry as a career will be in- 
troduced to high school students this fall under the 
“careers for youth” program of the National Res- 
taurant Association. Under this program a career- 
counseling package will be sent to vocational coun- 
selors and teachers in schools across the country. 

Students will be given an opportunity to compete 
for the Heinz scholarship offered by the H. J. Heinz 
Co., sponsors of the education program. This will 
be an annual $1,000 scholarship awarded to a student 
for use in studying restaurant management. 


FROM HERE TO THERE 

FRANCES URBAN resigned from her post as field 
secretary of the AHEA to become a wife and home- 
maker. One of her principal contributions during 
her six years as field secretary was development of 
the AHEA college clubs section, made up of. stu- 
dents in 417 campuses throughout the United States. 

HARRIET LUNDBERG has been appointed to the 
newly created position of assistant director of the 
department of home economics services, Kellogg Com- 
pany. She joined Kellogg in 1953 following seven 
years as home economics director for the Michigan 
Gas Co. 
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OCTOBER 10-13—National Home Demonstration Agents’ 
Annual Meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


12—Columbus Day 


26-29—American Dietetic Association 
Meeting, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
31—Halloween 


NOVEMBER |1—Armistice Day 


16-20—American School Food Service Association Meet- 
ing, Miami Beach, Florida 


25—Thanksgiving Day 


37th Annual 


DECEMBER 2-7—American Vocational Association Con- 


vention, San Francisco, California 


25—Christmas 
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FREE! Complete Planning Unit... 





Breakfast” 
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3 peppy looking illustrated 
student project sheets 


1. When father catches the 7:50 
2. What time is breakfast time? 
3. Please come over to my house 


Basic Seven Food story in a 
6-page illustrated 
br ochure Loads of information 


about the Basic Seven Foods presented 
gaily in easy-to-understand words — 
illustrated with spirit. 














Regular Size N EW ! 


(12 biscuits) Small Family Size 
(6 biscuits) 





New Time-Saving Send for “Make Mine Breakfast”’ today! 


classroom teaching 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Dept. P-10 

~ FREE! Please send me without charge, copies of “Make Mine 
al Carefully designed to lighten Breakfast” which includes 3 student project sheets for each brochure 
your work-load, save you time. Easy to DUNE e ic ariy vcr dsGemued cue eknkarvones 1 a ee 
explain ak easy to mark. CM GG hake aeRO ee SCCbe Rae abe ddbewes Soden dens be kee ee bdwdecekee 
SY oo 6 0605.464 0000604600440 CeRRSOUNE Mp eed eCeeaedaseeebucnadéEs 

BI cc ccecccrsatscccscescocsescsscceeseeS ROID cccccvcvcecsccecsocse 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY SULNUE Gb BRUNONINS CUEING 9:6. 06.6:0.0- 0 cesiectcnadcevenecteehacueees ; 






FOR A BETTER BREAKFAST ff NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
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| more 
| healthy personalities, the less like- 


er POLS U ROL PL tn IATT AEE, 


Trends 


™ Or, AWA eR RIN, RUT ST ee 


Highlights from the press and platform .. . 


points that may affect your future teaching 


(The italics are ours ) 


WE FACE THIS NEED 
“.. Parent education groups make 
a distinct contribution to the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. The 
we know about building 


lihood that we’ll have children with 


serious problems. In this connection 


To help your 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 

. or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 

Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 


dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 








simple introduction to the subject 


of menstruation. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” 








explains menstruation in a teen- 
age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 

“Its So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 





tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 

For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp.. 
Box 5454-10 Milltown, N. J. Or 


mail coupon. 
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Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp 

Box 5454-10, Milltown, N. J. | 
Please send free 

booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate | 

Wondered” ; f | 

. .. booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” | 

.. booklets “It’s So Much Easier When | 

You Know” | 

Name | 

l 

Street | 

| 

City ies State | 

> | 
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we want to emphasize again the need 
for high school courses in education 
for family life. These courses are 
sometimes listed under other names, 
but their purpose is to deepen 
understanding of personality and to 
make an art of family life. These 
courses should be available to boys 
as well as girls—and in high school 
as well as college.” 


—Mrs. NEWTON P. LEONARD 
President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


QUICK LOOK AHEAD 


... The old adage is no longer 
true—man works from sun to sun 
but woman’s work never done. 
This was a truism until industry 
gave to the homemaker countless 
labor and time-saving devices. 
“.. . But what about the future? 
Let us look at just a few of the 
changes we may expect. Already 
many phases of industry are joining 
forces to make the home of. to- 
morrow a still more comfortable and 
an easier place in which to work. 
Cleaning by suction in air-condi- 
tioned homes will make houseclean- 
ing a task more easily accomplished. 
Food manufacturers will do more and 
more in preparing foods before mer- 
chandising them. The rapid produc- 
tion of vegetables with the aid of 
chemicals will make ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk’ plausible indeed. 
“Food scientists have already 
made notable contributions to the 
increase of production of known 
plants and animals and the breeding 
of new and different varieties. They 
felt, however, that their work has 
| scarcely begun. Population increases 

and improved nutritional standards 
| will undoubtedly necessitate the pro- 
| duction and consumption of foods 


“é 


is 


not used at present. For example, 
the utilization of wild plant and ani- 
mal life will be extended. The ocean 
will become a source of further food 
supply. 

“Varieties of pre-packaged fruits 
and vegetables and semi-prepared 
foods will be greatly increased. 
Washed and ready-to-cook vegetables 
and fruits, as well as cooked foods, 
will be extended. Entire meals 
planned, prepared and ready to serve 
will be more prevalent. Thus many 
time-consuming details in food prep- 
aration will be eliminated. Even 
the marketing of these foods will 
be accomplished with little effort. 
The mere pushing of a button on a 


master keyboard will deliver the 
groceries. 
“ .. With the discovery of sources 


of energy formerly unknown, and the 
invention of equipment to use these 
forms of energy in the household, 
the future kitchen and laundry witl 
be vastly different. Cooking with 
radar or electronic waves will change 
the speed of cooking from minutes 
to seconds. Scientists predict that 
soil will be removed from clothing 
by sound waves not audible to hu- 
man ears! Fabrics will shed more 
soil than at present because of fur- 
ther improvement in surfacing. 
More household fabrics will be both 
water and fire resistant. Finishes 
on walls, floors and work spaces will 
present fewer problems. 

“Television as a medium for adult 
education will become a powerful 
force in the development of a better 
way of life, as well as a better in- 
formed citizenry. Frank Stanton, 
Chairman of the Board of Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, said, ‘If 
business, our industry, and education 
could team up we could make of the 
homes of America a real classroom 
from the hour of 1:00 p.m. (after 
luncheon is over) until the children 


come home from school.’ . . . What 
an accomplishment that would be! 
“ .. In a democratic nation fam 


ilies are of major concern to societ) 
as a whole. The family should repre 
(Continued on page 14) 
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ill So that you can teach your students the newest and most The Griddle is equipment your students will be able to 
modern methods of grilling or frying foods, Hotpoint has handle correctly, because, like all electric cooking methods, 
It added the exclusive Calrod® Golden Griddle to their auto- it’s an absolute must for modern living. 
; ea ; 
ul matic pushbutton range. Easily stored when not being With the Golden Griddle, you'll be able to instruct 
used, the Golden Griddle is just as easily plugged into the your students in difficult grilling and frying lessons. It’s 
oY control panel when needed. And your students will find just one of many features of clean, speedy electric cooking 
n- it’s needed often for perfect griddle foods... pancakes, made possible by Hotpoint. Other features include the 
n, hamburgers, bacon, grilled sandwiches, and, of course, world’s largest domestic oven in a standard range—with 
la our classroom project—French toastwiches, exclusive Golden Bake Calrod Unit super-fast cooking 
if The Golden Griddle offers three times more space than pc A ess degen ee — se broiler unit, sad 
mn the biggest household frying pans. And because of the dial ; da ; Y ee = 
t controls which accurately provide the correct, thermo- Check with the Hotpoint distributor on Hotpoint’s 
m statically-maintained heat, the student is always complete very generous school plan for the procurement of any 
vy master of the project. Hotpoint product. 
n 
r e 
-« - Pacemaker of Progress! 
) 
RANGES © REFRIGERATORS * DISHWASHERS * DISPOSALLS” * WATER HEATERS * FOOD FREEZERS * AUTOMATIC WASHERS 
CLOTHES DRYERS * ROTARY IRONERS * AIR CONDITIONERS * DEHUMIDIFIERS * CABINETS 
HOTPOINT Co. (A Division of General Electric Company) 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


FREE! 


“A World 
of 


GOOoD 
EATING” 


RECIPE BOOK 





The taste-tingling Recipes from Many Lands 
are appetizingly spread for you in this savory 
collection of world eating favorites. A beau- 
tiful book, spiral bound, attractively boxed. 
We will send you this book ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, along with details and approval 
samples explaining the Sunshine Fund Raising 
Plan. 


The Widely Successful 


SUNSHINE 
FUND RAISING 
PLAN for 
SCHOOL CLASSES 


Thousands of school classes and clubs have 
“struck it rich" when they discovered how the 


to attain financial goals for additional funds, 
money for new home economic laboratory 
equipment, money to finance group activities 
or to aid in worthy community projects. 


The Sunshine Plan serves through the very 
profitable sale of greeting cards and related 
items. Your class or group can join in an easy- 
working cooperative venture that offers the 
special values that are big selling features of 
the many beautiful and exclusive Sunshine 
items. A proved winning way to RAISE MONEY! 


Average Classes Earn 
$100-$200 PROFIT! 


That's the actual record! The average school 
class in its first year with the Sunshine Plan 
earns between $100 and $200 profit. 


Write TODAY for your Free Recipe Book, 
"A World of Good Eating" and details on 
the Sunshine Fund Raising Plan 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 


Dept. PH-10 
Springfield |, Mass. 
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Films and filmstrips on kitchen planning 


selected by audio-visual editor Vera Falconer 


OU’LL find new films on kitchen 
planning and these mostly spon- 
sored ones, as might be expected. Be- 


| cause the sponsors’ products can be 


| Bean 


used in other parts of the house, 
some films talk about kitchens in 
just one sequence. For instance: 
For Now and Forever—30 mins., 
color (sponsored by Gladding, Mc- 
& Co., available free from 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20). Uses of 





Hermosa clay tile in kitchen and 
bathroom. 
The Very Idea—30 mins., color 


(sponsored by the Crane Co.; avail- 
able free from Ideal Pictures, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 15). Re- 
modeling kitchen, bathroom, utility 
room; modern plumbing techniques; 
fixture installation. 

Better Than Kings — 28 mins., 


| color (free from sponsor, Westing- 


ouse Electric Corp., Film Division, 
511 Wood St., Pittsburgh 30, Pa.). 
Lighting and planning kitchen and 
laundry; proper home wiring. 
Devoted entirely to kitchens, these 
two films: Key to Convenient 
Kitchens—color (free from Ameri- 
can Kitchens Div., AVCO Manufac- 


| turing Co., P.O. Box 37, Conners- 


Sunshine Fund Raising Plan makes it so easy | 


ville, Indiana). Modern kitchens. 


| Emphasis on planning and methods 


of increasing efficiency with proper 
layout. New Freedom in Her 
Modern Gas Kitchen—14 mins., color 
(free from sponsor American Gas 
Association, Promotion Bureau, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17). 
Gas company’s planning bureau helps 
improve a kitchen; appliances, sev- 
eral kitchen arrangements; combina- 
tion kitchen and laundry. 

While not specifically concerned 
with planning, Cooking: Kitchen 
Safety—11 mins. (Young America, 
18 East 41 St., New York 17) is a 
good reminder of common kitchen 
safety hazards. 

Planning of farm kitchens has re- 
ceived more non-sponsored film at- 
tention than other kitchens. Na- 





| tional Film Board of Canada (1270 


Sixth Ave., New York 20) has 
Kitchen Come True—16 mins.—de- 
scribing how an old-fashioned farm 


_ kitchen can be changed into a modern 


| convenient 


room by conversion of 
existing equipment. The U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture produced 
Step-Saving Kitchen — 14 mins. 
color, (from United World Films, 
Government Film Div., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29) showing ar- 
rangement of modern kitchen com- 
bining attractiveness and efficiency. 

Filmstrips? Yes, a few. A Step- 
Saving U Kitchen—40 frs., color, 
(produced by USDA, purchase from 
Photo Lab Inc., 3825 Georgia Ave., 
Washington, D. C.)—details of U- 
shaped kitchen arrangement designed 
according to work simplification prin- 
ciples. The Story of the Cinderella 
Kitchen and The Space-Maker 
Kitchen—16 frs., color (Woman’s 
Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19) based on articles in 
the magazine; remodeling of one 
kitchen whose walls are broken up by 
windows and doors and of another in 
which lack of space is a problem. 
Sue and Bill Plan a Kitchen—56 frs., 
free loan (much like film New Free- 
dom in Her Modern Gas Kitchen 
above, also from American Gas As- 
sociation). Gas Company helps plan 
remodelling of inefficient kitchen. 

Here are a few films on kitchen 
equipment which might be of addi- 
tional interest: 

Cooking High Style—20 mins., 
color, (General Electric Co., Distri- 
bution Section, Advertising & Pro- 
motion, 1 River Road, Schenectady, 
N. Y.) advantages of electric range. 

Grandma Goes to School—29 
mins., color (General Motors, Film 
Section, 3044 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 2) refrigerators and other 
kitchen appliances. 

Kitchen Magic—12% mins., color, 
one of McCall’s homemaking movie 
series (Instructional Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. Rental.) advantages of 
sink equipped with dishwasher and 
garbage disposal unit. 

Not too much available. Not ex- 
actly what we’d like to have either. 
However, you can use any of these 
as a springboard for discussion 
take the film-kitchen apart and re- 
plan it. It’s good to have something 
concrete to point to and say ‘This is 
not good, how should it have been 
done?” Also, the films do give some 
excellent examples to which you can 
point and say “This is good; how can 
we apply it in our own planning?” 
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Anyone need any 


MAKE 50¢ ON EVERY BATCH! 
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HERE’S THE RECIPE TO HELP FILL 
THE CLUB OR CLASS TREASURY 


a a a 


| MARSHMALLOW 


| CRISPY TREATS 


Ingredients 


Butter or margarine 
Marshmallows 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies 5 cups (5 oz.) 


18 servings 36 servings 72 servings 
VY, cup Ya cup 1 cup 
8 ounces 1 pound 2 pounds 


10 cups (10 oz.) 20 cups (1 Ib. 4 oz.) 


MAKE 'EM IN 6 MINUTES! 


1. 


Melt butter or margarine in large saucepan or kettle. Add 
marshmallows and cook over very low heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until marshmallows are melted and mixture is well 
blended. Remove from heat. 


Add Rice Krispies and stir until well coated with marsh- 


* mallow mixture. 
i Press while warm to about % inch depth in buttered 13 x 9- 


inch pan. Cut into bars approximately 3 x 2 
inches (see diagram) when cool. 


Insert skewers before lollipops harden. Wrap in 
colored cellophane or waxed paper. 
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money? 


If your club or class treasury is loaded, this is 
not for you. This is for the other 99.99% whose 
balance is bumping bottom. The recipe above 
is about the easiest way we know of to make 
money... and have fun doing it. 

Just about everyone likes Marshmallow 
Crispy Treats. That’s why they’re so easy to 
sell at football games, school gatherings, or in 
the lunch room. They don’t cost much to make 

.and you sell them for a nickel apiece. On 
every batch of 18 you clear about 50¢. 

Plan now to have your class make some 
Marshmallow Crispy Treats at home, in class, 
or after school. Give the old treasury a boost! 














McKnight Publications 


* HOW TO EVALUATE 
, STUDENTS 


By Dr. Henrietta Fleck. This excellent 
1953 publication presents Evaluation as 
a part of the total teaching program. 
Special interpretation included for the 

& field of home economics, Gives helps in 
understanding and appreciating indi- 
viduals. 00 


e UNDERSTANDING 
OURSELVES 


) By Helen Shacter. Gives the funda- 

mental principles of personal and group 
relations. It tells about basic human 
needs in simple, understandable lan- 
guage. Emphasis placed on self adjust- 
ment and group living. 70c 


AS OTHERS 
e LIKE YOU 


By Stephenson-Millett. One of the finest 
books on social etiquette. Presented in 
“easy reading’’ style. Covers traveling, 
@ dining out, dances, dates, introductions, 
letter writing, living with others and 
proper dress. Cleverly illustrated. 70c 


Use coupon to order 
& approval copies 











McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 





PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 273, Market & Center Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 











STAR 
is reborn! 
6 
By 
DEMAND 
now 
back 


in print 





Historic fashion on 
parade! Forty centuries 
of pictures showing the frills 
and furbelows of Medieval and European 
dress are shown on 587 large (6% x 104) 
pages of beautiful paper. Over 700 illustra- 
tions based directly on master paintings and 
museum photos gathered from all over the 
world are printed with original copper half- 
tones, Jacketed in color, Katherine Lester 
and Bess Oerke (Book No. 1 in coupon, 
Coupon Section) ET Ne only $12.00 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS 
McDermott & Nicholas (No. 2 in coupon) $2.96 
MAKING CLOTHES FOR YOUR LITTLE GIRL 
Tanous (No. 3 in coupon) .$2.95 
MEAL PLANNING & TABLE SERVIC 
McLean (No. 4 in coupon) Spake ack ue 
Send for FREE EXAMINATION of the books 
above. See our coupon in the COUPON 
SECTION. 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 





1214 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
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| New Books 
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Thrift with a Needle 


By Mildred Graves Ryan 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Price $2.95 Pp. 164 1954 


Mending and alteration of gar- 
ments and household goods are a 
necessary part of almost every home- 
maker’s job. This book was written 
to help the homemaker speed the 
tasks and at the same time achieve 
satisfying results. Introductory chap- 
ters demonstrate the basic tech- 
niques of good sewing both by hand 
and machine. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to direction and 
diagrams for the mending, repair, 
and alteration of clothing and house- 
hold linen. 





Foods: Their Nutritive, 
Economic, and Social Values 


| By Florence LaGanke Harris and 


Ruth Adele Henderson 
D, C. Heath and Company, Boston 
Price $3.80 Pp. 590 1954 (Revised) 


The new revised edition of this 
advanced high school foods text has 
been carefully planned to meet the 
needs and interests of the secondary 
school student—both boys and girls. 
With lively drawings and many ex- 
cellent illustrations, the book covers 
nutrition, meal planning, etiquette 
and entertaining, marketing, and 
kitchen planning. Of special interest 
is a large recipe section. Sugges- 
tions for a wide range of student 
experiences follow each chapter. 


The Betty Furness 


| Westinghouse Cook Book 


Prepared under the direction of Julia Kiene 
Simon and Schuster, New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 496 1954 

This attractive new cookbook, 
dedicated to “A busy homemaker 
who gladly prepares three meals a 
day for your family, and who de- 
lights in doing it,” has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Julia 
Kiene, director of the Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute. 

Designed to meet the needs of the 
homemaker regardless of her cook- 
ing experience or the type of range 
she may have in her kitchen, the 
book contains about 1,000 recipes for 
all kinds of foods from soups, meats, 


(Concluded on page 64) 








WHY NOT “GLAMOUR” 

IN THE LABORATORY? 

The Pinafore Apron 
$1.75 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN ALL 
READY FOR SHIPPING! 


Your order will be sent within 


TWENTY FOUR HOURS! 





PINAFORE—back 


PINAFORE—front 
YOUR CHOICE OF 


PASUBE TINK 60d. 3 ccesca esc ces BieOD 
ell 5) LU Sa eae $1.85 
PASTEL YELLOW 223.520. 5.04% $1.85 
PASTEL SOREEN oss os cscs. BUCeD 
PASTEL LAVENDER. .s55 50050 $1.85 


WHITE: RED CHECK TRIM ... $1.75 
WHITE: BLUE CHECK TRIM .. $1.75 
WHITE: GREEN CHECK TRIM $1.75 
PLA YAMANE fo ool itso Rive eta $1.75 


And NOW we bring "SWING" into 
the kitchen! See the graceful flare over 
the shoulders? How neatly the snug 
belt fits! How attractive the long full 
protective skirt! and a touch of color 
accent in the trim, too. Just what a gay 
kitchen needs—to go modern. 

The PINAFORE is made of firm, 
white muslin, thread count 80-80, It has 
an attractive color accent on the bias 
flares. The trim comes in a variety of 
colors listed above. The color trim is 
guaranteed fast and permanent. All 
raw edges are finished. 

The PINAFORE is open under the 
arm. This makes it easier to get on and 
off, easier on that hair-do, and easier 
on that laundering job because it irons 
flat. 

It has no hooks, eyes, snaps, or but- 
tonholes. You see the back ties in 
front, then the front ties in the back, 
and that's all there is to it! No sag- 
ging or pinning. You will enjoy its 
comfort, fit, and protection. 

The PINAFORE has one large pocket, 


and a new longer skirt. 


Send for Our Order Blank, 
or Order Direct 


GILLUM BOOK 
COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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100% DAIRY PRODUCT IN POWDERED FORM— 
NEW, EASY, THRIFTY WAY TO “CREAM” COFFEE— 
NEW COOKING CONVENIENCE, TOO! 





This new coffee “‘creamer” and cooking short-cut 
is a 100% pure dairy product—nothing is added. 
Made from fresh, sweet cream and other milk 
products, Pream is powdered to stay fresh—and 
this makes it easy to use, carry and store. Pream 
never sours, never “turns.” 

SHOW YOUR CLASSES One economical container of Pream goes as far 
as 2 half-pints of coffee cream—yet costs so much 
less. Fewer calories, too! About half as many as in 
coffee cream! 








Pream makes cooking so much 
easier, faster, thriftier—blends 


so beautifully, so smoothly— oe : ‘ 
“creams” without lumping—adds As one of the most exciting discoveries of modern 


new richness and flavor to so food chemistry, your students should know about 


many dishes—makes basic Pream. 
85 recipes so much better! 
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: ' BASIC WHITE SAUCE! 

Easiest, best way 





. yet to make it most 






































r 
g delicious—perfectly : 
ll smooth—never lumpy. 
of See the Free Pream 
y Recipe Folder! 
BASIC SALAD DRESSING! 
; ; 
Add new, delighted | 
flavor to salads—just 
follow the sure-fire 
Pream directions. See 
the Free Pream Recipe 
: BASIC SMOOTH GRAVY! Folder! | 
Never lumps when 
you make it with 
Pream—the tastier, a es ae ais 5 
faster Pream way. See 
the Free Pream Recipe TURN NOW to Coupon Service Section. 
Folder! Send the Pream Coupon on 
Page 41,to Sally Ross, Director 
of Pream Test Kitchens. 
—_ : Get dozens of easy, thrifty, 
delicious Pream cooking ideas! 
“ “ Ay . 
THE NEW WAY TO CREAM IT — IS TO PREAM’ IT! 
i 
é ww Food Products Division : 
; sqeurg — M & R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc. ZA B) 
rf Columbus 16, Ohio { ; ee, AN 
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Vacuum Insulated 


HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 
URNS LEAVE OFF s 





Present-day costs of kitchen equipment 
and labor for every school in a school 
system quickly play havoc with school 
lunch budgets. 


The answer is ‘‘More centralized food 
production,” saving the expense of 
duplicating food production setups in 
a number of locations. 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice," made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 
location. 





You can “stretch your School Lunch 
Budget Dollars’ with AerVoiDs. 


Our school food consultants will help 





you with suggestions without cost. 





Circular PE-54 tells exactly how one 


city’s schools saves money with Aer- 
VoiDs. Write for your copy today. No 
obligation. It's interesting! 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 





CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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TRENDS 


(Continued from page 8) 


sent democracy in miniature. It is 


| the place where democratic proce- 


| group. 


dures can first be experienced if 
time is given to leadership and group 
action. The home is where we first 
receive recognition and learn to work 
together for the welfare of the 
In our quest to build better 
family life we gain personally as 
family members, and as members of 
groups in all realms of living. The 
family relieved from the drudgery of 
countless daily tasks, thanks to the 
ingenuity of business, can be free 
to make the home instead of a work- 
shop—or should I say sweatshop— 
a laboratory for learning through ex- 
perience those things which will help 
us to function better as individuals 
in the home, the community, the na- 
tion, and the world.” 

—Dr. HELEN JUDY BOND 

Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


BOREDOM = FAT 


. Keeping weight down is a 
more effective means of prevention 
than of cure in heart ailments... . 
Perhaps if we can find a cure for 
boredom, we can eliminate one of the 
major causes of overeating and 
obesity. 

“. . . We may have to start early 
in such a program with effective 
child guidance clinics. A good 
income for the family does not 
necessarily guarantee a good diet. 
. . . Good education is far more im- 
portant . yet studies reveal that 
less than one fifth of American 
homemakers have adequate informa- 
tion on what constitutes good diet- 
ary habits and over one half have 
either no information or erroneous 
information.” 

—Dr. CHARLOTTE M. YOUNG 
Professor of Medical Nutrition 
Cornell University, 

Ithaca, New York 


“ce 


WHY WE MUST RE-THINK 

“All over America home econo- 
mists are concerned over a steady de- 
cline in the enrollment of college stu- 
dents in their field. 

Je Why are college girls, the 
great majority of whom are going 
to marry and run homes, so repelled 
by the notion of getting systematic 
instruction in these activities which 
are obviously going to be central to 
their later lives? 

“. .. In college, men don’t major 
in home economics; so great num- 
bers of college women feel in some 


peculiar way that they would be ‘in- 
ferior’ if they were to major in it. 

“But if home economists are going 
to recruit their ranks, they can’t 
wait until the generality of Ameri- 
can women throw off their present 
deep-seated inferiority complex. That 
may take generations. They must 
look at their profession clearly, crit- 
ically, and without defensiveness. 

“...Is the present reputation for 
dullness of the study of home eco- 
nomics built-in? 

“T refuse to believe so. Indeed, the 
popularity of this field as it has come 
to be taught in my own college 
proves that even in friendly compe- 
tition with first-rate faculties in the 
humanities, natural sciences, and fine 
arts, home economists can teach with 
a liveliness which will attract their 
full share of major students. 

“. .. Undoubtedly each department 
of home economics must search for 
its own original ideas and methods 
for vitalizing its teaching. But cer- 
tain general principles seem well- 
established. 

“|. . Home economics gains full 
significance only when every course 
is consciously taught in the full con- 
text of family studies ... every as- 
pect of it is intimately connected 
with every other aspect. To make 
home economics a_ collection of 
specializations is to deny this quality 
of connectedness and deprive it of 
the kind of insights which magnetize 
good students. 

“... Home economics has not only 
a right but an obligation to reach 
out into every neighboring field, to 
plunder it of ideas and information 
which will broaden the horizons of 
family studies and provoke the kind 
of intellectual excitement which 
comes to a good mind when it first 
perceives new and meaningful rela- 
tionships. 

“Tt follows that family studies and 
the household arts must be far more 
closely dovetailed with the liberal 
arts and with the creative arts than 
has been customary in the past. 

“... The problem of making home 
economics so intellectually demand- 
ing and exciting that it will attract 
more students of ability is to some 
degree circular. Home economics as 
an academic discipline is not going 
to be accepted in most liberal arts 
colleges until historians and_ biolo- 
gists, linguists, and philosophers, be- 
come convinced that home economists 
would be fun to have in the club. But 
this will prove difficult until larger 
numbers of women—and maybe even 
some men!—of high personal culti- 
vation are in fact drawn to home 
economics. 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Early acceptance of food variety by the 
» fer infant is important ... not only for 
nelle the increased nutrients . . . but be- 
oiik cause it lays the foundation for future 
| good eating habits. As the child 


ment 





= grows, well-established eating habits 
full give the mother more latitude in plan- 
ail ning well-balanced meals for the whole 
per: family ... without catering to “fussy” 
aged eaters. 
cted . ‘ 
clis Acceptance of variety starts with foods 
of that have appealing flavors and the’ 
ality agreeable texture which provide the 
t of infant with pleasant early eating ex- 
tia periences. Gerber’s offer a complete 
selection of specially-prepared baby 
wie foods . .. to stimulate appetite and 
oil give the necessary choice to meet the 
‘ varying needs of different babies. 
“a For an especially good beginning — Ger- 
col ber’s “Starters” — 4 Cereals (now in 
sal new ‘“‘Quad”’ package), Strained 
seal Orange Juice, 7 Strained Meats, 
sta Strained Egg Yolks. To further the 
cause of a well-balanced diet: 30 
- Strained Vegetables, Fruits, Soups 
oi and Desserts. 
ral 
van 
me 
nd- : busmes 
act A GOOD BEGINNING Babies One OW Sess 


me o., va ile ; 
as IS IMPORTANT : Pi iat our only buswmess ! 
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BABY FOODS 





Start with these FREE TEACHING AIDS! Write to 

Gerber’s, Dept. 6210-4, Fremont, Mich., for Teacher’s Manual and 
desired number of Students’ Leaflets. Both are 

authoritative guides on infant nutrition, prepared 

by qualified home economists. 


4 Cereals © 60 Strained and Junior Foods, Including Meats. 
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\ THREAD TIPS 
for Your 


Classes 


= en 


\ By The Sika of 
STAR Quality Thread 






Suggestions for 
Crisp Fabrics 
with 
Wrinkle- 
Resistant 
Finish 


\ 
1. Choose a pattern requiring little or no 
easing of fullness. 


to 


. Cut out the garment carefully, as the 
scissors may slip and cut too far. 
3. Thread. Mercerized cotton is a good 
choice for stitching most fabrics. 
4. A steam iron is especially effective in 
pressing these fabrics. 


Bulletin No. 6 
Fibers, 
fall style trends and gives sewing sug- 
gestions for problem fabrics. 


News About the Natural 
Fabrics and Finishes discusses | 


Free Aids For Sewing Classes | 


Illustrated bulletins are available to you | 
for distribution to your classes. They give | 


practical information on threads, fabrics 
and other subjects related to sewing. 


Fill in Coupon and Mail Today 


This offer is good in U.S, A. only 
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Educational Bureau 
The American Thread Company 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 


Please send me free 
checked 
Bulletin +1 
Bulletin 2 [ 
Bulletin 23 (1) 
Bulletin 24 [ 
Bulletin 35 [ 
Bulletin 36 [ 


copies of each of the bulletins 


The Right Thread for the Right Purpose 

The Magic of Color in Your Wardrobe 

Styles for Little Moderns 

Luxury at Modest Cost (Crochet and Knitting 
Out of the Test Tube, Into Your Wardrobe 


News About the Natural Fibers, Fabrics and 
Finishes 


Name - _— 


School 


Street Address 


City ———— __Zone___State___ 
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By FRANCES F, MAUCK 


HY not make your own belt to add a 
touch of individuality and dash to an 


| otherwise simple dress? All kinds of 


leathers are available in a variety of 
Leather can be cut to pattern 
for straight contour belts. It lends itself 


to firm, stiff belts or to crushed ones. 


colors. 


It’s easy to apply nailheads or brilliants 


to the softer leathers. And machine or 


hand stitching is simple to do but ef- 
| fective in result. 


\7 


Inlay work in kid is fun. We 
used a suede leather for the under 
side of the belt and cut it to the 


pattern desired. On the wrong side 
of the kid we outlined a geometric 
design. Then we cut sections out of 
the kid according to this design. 
Next we glued the kid against the 
suede. The openings that had been 
cut out of the kid were then filled 
in with sections of gaily colored 
leathers. We finished the belt with 
a simple overcasting stitch, using 
flat leather lacings. 


7 
%e 


Felt belts are quick to make and in- 
expensive. Cut a piece of felt to the 
desired, Cut a second 
third, each slightly narrower than the 
previous one. Lay the second on top of 


pattern and a 


the first and sew it down with a coarse 
thread using a simple stitch. Repeat, 
laying the third on top of the second so 
that you 

color belt. 


have a three-tier and three- 


<7 
— 


Patchwork belts made of felt can 
but they are de- 
lightful when made of many colors, 
shapes, and sizes like a crazy quilt. 
Outline the pattern of the belt on a 
piece of paper. Cut pieces of felt 
and pin them to the _ pattern. 
Straight edges will work out more 
easily than curved ones. When the 
paper pattern is covered, sew the 
piec es together with coarse thread, 
using a simple stitch to draw pieces 
together without over-lapping. 
Edges of the belt may be finished 
with bias binding that matches the 
dress it will be worn with. Or 
stitch to a layer of felt cut to the 
pattern. 
















students 
can be - 
creative nailed 
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YUP eresvso 
Rhinestone 
“Setter 


Every girl can now dec- 
orate collars, sweaters, 
bags, belts and scarfs 
with beautiful Walco 
Crystal rhinestones and 
pearls, easily and inex- 
orale with the new 

alco Rhinestone Setter. 
It’s as easy to use as a 
Stapler. Design sugges- 


tions and instructions 
included with setter. Pat. 
Pending 
RETAILS AT 


RHINESTONE 
SETTER KIT 


$1.49 


Complete kit has everything 
your student will need to 
decorate a wardrobe. Con- 
tains Rhinestone Setter. in- 
structions, designs. 108 
crystal rhinestones and 
pearls with 108 settings. 


$1.98 


RETAILS AT 


WALCO ECONOMICAL RHINESTONE, PEARL 
and a REFILL PACKAGES 





See the complete Walco line of economical 
thinestone, pearl and setting refill packages at 
leading variety, notion, trimming and depart- 
ment stores, 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT OFFER 
TO TEACHERS-SEE PAGE 43 


WUlelo- BEAD COMPANY 


37 WEST 37th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST ee eeren 
OF BEADCRAFT SUPP 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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TRENDS 
(Continued from page 14) 


“Clearly, this is Operation Boot- 
strap. Home economists must start 
where they are. By rigorous and 
ruthless re-examination of their 
basic attitudes, of each course, and 
of the whole curriculum, they must 
determine to maintain § standards 
which will challenge the mental ca- 
pacities of the best students and 
give them a perspective comparable 
to that achieved in the humanistic 
and scientific fields. 

‘“.. Properly developed and pre- 
sented, however, a home economics 
major should furnish the answer not 
only to the intellectual yearnings of 
great numbers of able young women, 
but also it should give them a sense 
of security in facing the unpredicta- 
bilities of their lives. If the full cul- 
tural potential of the study of home 
economics were realized, no major 
in the sciences or humanities could 
be more exacting or rewarding. 

“The recruitment problem of home 


economics is not going to be solved | 


just by a stepped-up ‘sales campaign.’ 
As an academic discipline, home eco- 
nomics must be completely re- 
thought.” 
—LYNN WHITE, JR. 
President, Mills College 
Oakland, California 
(From Kelvinator’s 
Kitchen Reporter) 


PLAY TOGETHER—STAY TOGETHER 


“. . . The eat-and-run practice is 
too common among American fami- 
lies today. Good times are important 
to happy and harmonious family liv- 
ing. There are many occasions when 
happy childhood memories give us 
courage and comfort in later life. 

“In many families, mealtime is 
more or less a come-and-go affair 
with members eating hurriedly and 
rushing off to something else. 

“At least one meal a day should 
be a time for both refreshment and 
fellowship. It should be a time when 
the whole family can eat unhurriedly 
and share pleasant conversation .. . 
go to the dinner table leaving 
troubles behind. 

“Some families plan for their good 
times just as carefully as they plan 
the work that needs to be done... . 
They know that when families play 
together, they usually stay together. 

“.. . These are the families who 
iave found that family living is 
iuch happier when they share their 
fun with one another.” 

—MIss LOUISE WHITCOMB 

Extension Home Management 
Specialist, Delaware 
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tostod recipes 
© for your students 









This new beautifully 
illustrated 24-page booklet 
contains easy-to-follow recipes for 
preparing breads, main dishes, vegetables, 
cakes and desserts, with nutritious, vitamin-rich 





: ‘rages \ 
margarine ... plus helpful ‘‘Success Tips.’ j\Ws 
Each of your NATIONAL COTTON COUNCK 
students will P. O. Box 76, Memphis, Tenn. 
want a copy for Please send me, without charge,___ copies 
_ and re of ‘‘Make It With Margarine.” 

rder your 
“all \ NAME 7 
copies today! 
SCHOOL : : oe a 
CITY as STATE 
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with the aid of 


the new 


electric range 


teaching kit..... 


Visual aids tend to lighten the burden of teachers, and 


light the way to better results in the classroom. They help 


to bring a better understanding of almost any subject— 
and for teaching Electric Range cooking, this new kit is 
indispensable. 


Used with modern, automatic Electric Ranges in your 
laboratory, it makes an ideal combination to teach this 
modern cooking method, And students need such 
instruction, because many of their parents’ homes are 
equipped with this modern range, and they look forward 
to having it in future homes of their own, 


’ 


If your laboratory is not equipped 
with late models, see your local 


electric light and power company ~ — 


or electric appliance dealer. 


both 


Oe 









ELECTRIC RANGE 


OVEN COOKING 
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IN i uy Electric Range Teaching Kit offers 


visual aid to home economics teachers. It includes 
10 full-color wall charts and Electric Range Teaching 
Guide keyed to the charts. It covers roasting, 
baking, broiling, top-of-range cooking and use of 
the deep-well cooker. Every teacher knows the 
value of visual aids in home economics instruction. 
To get your new Electric Range Teaching Kit, 

FREE, just use the coupon addressed to the 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION, National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, in the Coupon Service 
Section of this magazine. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
ADMIRAL « BENDIX « CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE « FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC » HOTPOINT ¢ KELVINATOR 


MAGIC CHEF e MONARCH 


¢ NORGE e PHILCO e STIGLITZ INFRA-AIRE e TAPPAN ¢ WESTINGHOUSE 
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Federal Assistance to School Lunch 


Programs is now in its 20th Year intel 


—in its 9th year of operation 








under the National School Lunch Act. 





Here’s how the program stands 





for the coming school year 













































































School Lunch Program for the first time reached 

the 10-million mark. It is, of course, impossible to 
identify the 10 millionth luncher. He may have been 
one of a group of first graders eating in the lunch- 
room in a newly opened school. Or he may have 
been a high school senior who finally decided that the 
plate lunch in the school cafeteria was the best food 
buy in town. Whoever he is, this 10 millionth child 
symbolizes the remarkable progress that has been 
made in the field of schocl lunch during the past 20 
years. 

This progress has occurred because of the joint 
efforts of Federal, State, and local groups. Teachers, 
PTA’s, and local civic groups were responsible for the 
inauguration of lunch programs in many schools. They 
raised funds to build or remodel lunchrooms and they 
did volunteer school lunch work—acting as managers, 
cooks, servers, or bookkeepers. 

As communities recognized the benefits children were 
deriving from the school lunch, more and more of them 
provided for the program in their school budgets. Such 
funds are now being used to hire county or city super- 

By BERTHA F. OLSEN 


Food Distribution Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


|: November 1953, participation in the National 
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Report from Washington on the 


National School Lunch Program 


visors, to purchase equipment or to underwrite a por- 
tion of the operating costs, such as the wages of the 
lunchroom workers. 

By the early 1940’s, some States had already added 
school lunch personnel to the staffs of their educational 
agencies in order to assist schools in starting and op- 
erating lunch programs. Now, all State educational 
agencies maintain school lunch staffs. 

Under the provisions of the National School Lunch 
Act of 1946, State educational agencies are responsible 
for the administration of the Federal school lunch as- 
sistance program within the respective States. They 
also carry on a broad program of technical assistance 
to schools on food management and other operating 
problems and undertake workshop training for local 
school lunch workers. 

Some States—particularly those where State funds 
have traditionally been used to help finance local school 
systems—also appropriate funds to supplement the 
assistance provided under the National School Lunch 
Program. 

Federal food assistance to school lunch programs 
began in 1935-36 when the Department of Agriculture 
offered to donate surplus foods to schools operating 
nonprofit lunch programs. In 1942, the cash assistance 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Can We Make 
More Use of 


Home Experiences? 


By ANGELYN W. WADLEY 


Family cooperation is vital to the 
homemaking program. You’ll enjoy this 


home’s-eye view by a former teacher 





Photo by Suzanne Szasz 
As a teacher | saw girls who helped at home brought more to class—took more away. 
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669 DON’T like to discourage you” 
I heard the mother of two teen- 
age girls say to the mother of 

three pre-schoolers, “but there’s no 
use ever counting on much help 
from your daughters. As soon as 
they’re old enough to help, they get 
so busy with their own affairs that 
you hardly ever see them.” This 
woman knows from comparing notes 
with her neighbors that she _ isn’t 
the only mother who can make this 
complaint. Yet it isn’t universally 
true by any means, and, for their 
own sakes, I certainly don’t want it 
to be true of my daughters as they 
grow up into their teens. 

There is a great variation in the 
amount and kind of responsibility 
assumed at home by the high school 
girls of my acquaintance. 

I know several who are as capable 
and efficient in many ways as some 
adult homemakers. They willingly 
do their share of work in their own 
homes and frequently work for 
neighbors. One young friend of 
mine, whose mother is an invalid, 
and another, whose widowed mother 
works, do much of the laundry, 
cleaning, and cooking for their fam- 
ilies. 

These girls are not family drudges 
or underprivileged Cinderellas. Both 
are radiant, happy, and_ talented 
girls. They get good grades and par- 
ticipate in school and church activi- 
ties. Because they have learned to 
manage their time well, they feel no 
more burdened than some of their 
friends—the ‘‘too busy” girls who 
seldom press their clothes or make 
their beds and who grumble if asked 
to help with the dishes. 

Need alone does not determine 
what and how much girls do at 
home. The mother’s attitude and 
habits established from early child- 
hood are important factors. 

As a mother, I want the _ best 
experience possible for my _ three 
daughters. I want them to have time 
for music and dancing lessons, time 
to read good books, time for partici- 
pation in extracurricular school 
activities, time for fun with their 
friends. I want them free from 
crushing burdens of responsibility 
and pressure. But I am convinced 
that I will be depriving them of fine 
experience if I fail to teach thc m 
this basic principle of good reii- 
tionships: All who share in te 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMI 
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Careful thought must go into home assignments. 


privileges of a home should share 
in the responsibility. 

It isn’t fair to give our girls a 
prepaid joy ride through their teen 
years in the name of love and kind- 
ness and then a few years later ex- 
pect them to manage their own 
homes efficiently and with satisfac- 
tion. I think we owe it to our daugh- 
ters to give them experience and 
practice as well as observation and 
instruction in the techniques of 
homemaking. 

As a homemaker, I have had rea- 
son to be grateful for both my home 
and school training for the job. As 
a teacher, I noticed that the girls 
who helped at home brought more 
to class and took more away. Now 
as a mother, I want my daughters to 
have the finest possible preparation 
for homemaking, the greatest of all 
careers for women. The main re- 
sponsibility is mine. I know their 
homemaking teachers will help im- 
measurably. But they can help more 
effectively if we as mothers work 
with them, if together we plan to 
use the girl’s own home as an ex- 
tended laboratory for school classes. 

Why do I say it’s important for 
mothers and teachers to work to- 
gether? Why shouldn’t mothers do 
the best they can at home and teach- 
ers the best they can at school? 
There are several reasons why co- 
operation means mutual benefit. 

In the first place, some mothers 
give their daughters little opportu- 
nity or encouragement to help at 
home. Some fail to realize the impor- 
tance. Some would rather work alone 
than bother with the children’s in- 
efficiency. Some would like to help 
but they don’t know how to over- 
come their daughters’ indifference. 


Mrs. Wadley, now a homemaker 


with four children in Providence, 
Ulah, was state supervisor of home 
economics in Utah for seven years. 
She has taught on both the second- 
ary and the college level. 


‘girls 


A school classroom or laboratory 
may be the ideal place to teach some 
subjects, but for the teaching of 
homemaking there are both advan- 
tages and definite limitations. No 
matter how teachers furnish the 
classroom, rotate responsibilities or 
organize their classes, a working 
group of students is not like a fam- 
ily. Short class periods cannot dupli- 
cate the routines of the home. 
Neither can they duplicate some of 
the normal stresses. Though teach- 
ers try to keep their instruction 
down-to-earth and realistic, many 
develop an artificially ideal 
standard that makes them critical 
of their own homes—both of the 
housekeeping and the normal strains 
and frictions in family life. 

On the other hand, every girl is 
a member of a family and lives in a 
home. So she brings to school her 
awareness of the problems, her own 
experience, and her attitudes, which 
may vary from genuine interest to 
indifference. At school she can com- 
pare her experience with that of 
others, thus acquiring new informa- 
tion and perspective. 

Most mothers feel quite confident 
of their own abilities. They are fre- 
quently a little smug and defensively 
fond of their ways of doing things. 
Some girls will be loyal to the 
mother’s method and resent the 
teacher who suggests something dif- 
ferent. Others will immediately ac- 
cept the new pattern and go home to 
criticize the mother’s way. 

All in all, no teacher is apt to run 
into more emotional reactions than 
the teacher of homemaking. No 
other teacher has more need to take 
the mother, sometimes the whole 
family, into her program. 

I know homemaking teachers gen- 
erally are aware of these problems. I 
have participated in many confer- 
ences where teachers tried to define 
and develop more family-centered 
programs. Most teachers make some 
kind of survey to find out what their 
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Mothers and teachers can help each other. 


their homes. Many 
visit homes and integrate projects 
there. I’m sure no teachers, as a 
group, are more conscientious or 
doing a better job. 

What more would I have 
do? I would like to suggest 
home assignments. Not just one or 
two big projects a year but lots of 
little assignments that can be done 
in a day or a week. Many teachers 
are already doing quite a bit of this, 
but from my home’s-eye view of the 
situation I think even more would be 
to the advantage of all concerned. 

Girls come into junior high with 
their interests still family-centered. 
No one is more important to them 
than their parents, brothers, and 
sisters. There’s no one except per- 
haps their teacher whom they’d 
rather please. If they have been 
given responsibility since early child- 
hood, they help at home and are 
proud of their accomplishment. They 
are the neighborhood baby sitters. 
They like the activity phases of 
homemaking, especially cooking and 
sewing. Even without any assign- 
ments, they like to demonstrate for 
the family what they have learned 
in school. But with assignments, 
they achieve greater importance and 
satisfaction. They enjoy knowing 
that what they do at home is worth 
credit and a good grade at school. 
The teacher’s approval added to the 
parents’ appreciation is strong moti- 
vation. At this stage we should take 
advantage of their enthusiasm and 
willingness, to give them as much 
practice as possible. 

For those girls whose help is 
needed at home, what they do any- 
way might be the assignment. But 
the teacher’s awareness and interest 
in their contribution becomes a very 
great reward. 

With more mature students, there 
is an entirely different reason for 
teachers to make specific home as- 
signments. 

(Continued on page 
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Fifth graders worked together to decorate their room. Boys did repair and construction jobs; girls made the room look pretty. 
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ur New Challenge 


on the Elementary Level 


elementary school has outgrown 

its infancy and is rapidly devel- 
oping into a healthy child. The time 
has come for home economists to 
make even greater contributions to 
general education than ever before. 
Home economists have held the be- 
lief that home-and-family-living edu- 
cation should begin in the kinder- 
garten. It required time to develop 
and to test our thinking. Co- 
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By JUSTINE SMEY 


operating superintendents and prin- 
cipals, who have allowed experimen- 
tation in this area, found the results 
good. They are now desirous of go- 
ing forward into a program where 
home-and-family-living learning can 
be exercised daily through the regu- 
lar on-going class program. 

In considering family - living edu- 


Family living around the world took on real meaning when this group of sixth graders 
planned, prepared, served a United Nations luncheon as climax to social studies unit. 


cation, we need to be aware of the 
total picture — that for the child 
family-living education begins in the 
home, then enlarges into the com- 
munity, state, nation, and finally into 
the world. 

The classroom teacher is aware of 
this important fact, of course. When 
school opens, she immediately con- 
centrates on establishing a happy 
family group. She knows, that in 
such an atmosphere, children are 
more receptive to academic learning 
and to developing their needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities. The classroom 
teacher also aims at happy family 
living for the foundation of her 
pupils’ school life, because every 
child needs guided freedom to de- 
velop according to his own pattern. 
The classroom teacher knows the 
ways and means to the child’s fulfill- 
ment as a happy individual. So to 
her we delegate the exclusive rights 
as director of her particular group. 
Her job is an important one. To do 
it well, she needs many educational 
aids. In this respect, her position is 
comparable to the parents’ in the 
home. 


Miss Smey is coordinator of hom: 
and family living in the elemer- 
tary schools, Great Neck, N. 5 
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Parents have community agencies 
and specialists to assist them in 
home and family building. When the 
home needs painting, a painter is 
called. If furniture needs upholster- 
ing, it can be sent to a special con- 
cern. Or the parent may seek as- 
sistance through adult classes for 
the fun and satisfaction of doing 
the job. In case of illness, a doctor 
is consulted. To balance the program 
of work, there can be fun and re- 
laxation through social visits, pic- 
nics, movies, trips, ete. 

Within the school, the classroom 
teacher has varied resource depart- 
ments to call on for specialized as- 
sistance. Each resource area, in its 
particular way, helps to enrich the 
daily class program. 

A home economics resource depart- 
ment, with a consultant in the ele- 
mentary school, could be an invalu- 
able asset to the classroom teacher 
and her group. This department 
could greatly enrich a school’s pro- 
gram and the child’s personal life 
because it concerns itself with the 
good, daily-living principles essen- 
tial to all other learning. 

Each grade level contains oppor- 
tunities for developing the principles 
of good living. The need is for con- 
crete activity bearing on these op- 
portunities. Otherwise there tends 
to be exaggerated emphasis through 
units, and once the unit is completed 
the rest is left to chance. The child 


needs simple and continuous practice 
both at home and in school to achieve 
security of habit, satisfaction, and 
ease in doing. We must take advan- 





“Grooming Corner," simple to construct, 
helps encourage good personal habits. 


New horizons for family living education . . . 
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on the elementary level for all boys and girls 


tage at a given grade level of the 
learning points present that the child 
can perform by himself. We must 
add knowledge and practice accord- 
ing to his strength, ability, and 
needs. Classroom teachers realize 
this and desire specific help in this 
area, for their college work did not 
include training to carry on concrete 
home-making activities. 

To be successful, a home-making 
consultant in the elementary school 
should be guided by the following 
points: 

1. She must know the 
study on all grade levels. 

2. She must base home - and - 
family-living learning on the regular 
on-going daily classroom program. 

3. She must operate on a flexible 
schedule and be in control of her 
own schedule making. 

4. She must not restrict herself 
and her work to the homemaking de- 
partment, but should carry on activi- 
ties in individual classrooms. Her 
ways of working may vary according 
to the best possible gains for the 
children and the classroom teacher. 
Ways of working may center around 
class discussions, teacher or pupil 
consultation, committees, classroom 
visits, or classroom demonstrations. 

5. She must work closely with the 
classroom teacher in selecting the ex- 
periences which will be most fruitful 
in each area and on each grade level. 

6. She must be alert to the needs 
for sequential learning from kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade, in 
all areas of home-and-family living. 

7. She must be ready to give in- 
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A USEFUL GUIDE 


Home and Family Living in the 
Elementary Schools, prepared by 
Justine Smey and her staff in the 
home economics department of the 
Great Neck Public Schools, provides 
helpful information on an_inte- 
grated program of home and family 
living for children in kindergarten 
through sixth grade. 

Included in this attractive 12- 
page booklet is a “seope and 
sequence chart” which outlines a 
home and family living program 
plan for each grade level. 

Specific suggestions are given for 
ways in which the skills of the home 
economist can reinforce classroom 
activities. 

It may be obtained from Dr. Lee 
Demeter, director of public rela- 
tions, Great Neck Public Schools, 
Great Neck, N. Y. Price is 50 cents 
per copy. 


service training, when it is re- 
quested. 

The home-making consultant lives 
a busy life, filled with the joys of 
real service to growing girls and 
boys, as well as to the school. It is 
most gratifying to watch the devel- 
opment of desirable attitudes in the 
children, towards home - and - family 
living. It is equally gratifying to ob- 
serve their satisfaction, their sense 
of security and joy through continu- 
ous participation in home-making ac- 
tivities. The home economics depart 
ment becomes an important center 
for the entire school. And, most im- 
portant of all, this kind of program 
(which reaches all girls and boys in 
the elementary school) sets the stage 
for future work in home-and-family 
living. a. 





Play center in kindergarten provides many family living activities. Foundation for 
family cooperation is laid when pupils share in building and furnishing the center. 
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BY GERTRUDE ROSKIE 


Here’s What is 
Expected of You! 


Whether you are a new or experienced 


high school teacher. a college educator. or an area 


supervisor, this study will be of real service. 


eal beginning teacher. Her biggest worry for the 

past several months has been just what are “they” 
going to expect of her on her first job. It’s a perfectly 
natural concern. We all would like to know exactly 
what people expect of us in every situation. Recently 
Mary Ann met Helen Adamson, who is going to teach 
in the same ton as Mary Ann. Mary Ann discovered 
that in spite of Helen’s five years of teaching experi- 
ence she too was wondering what would be involved in 
her new job and in the life of her new community. 
Of course every job is different and every community 
too. But it will help the Mary Anns and Helens to 
know about a recent study set up to show what is ex- 
pected of homemaking teachers. 

Several research studies have shown that home eco- 
nomics teachers often carry a number and variety of 
responsibilities so great that it is doubtful whether 
they can conduct their total program effectively and 
with satisfaction. One study*, which attempted to es- 
tablish a desirable program for beginning teachers, 
test it in practice, and draw implications for teachcr 
education in home economics, was carried on in the 
Pacific Region during the school years of 1951-52 and 
1952-53. A list of characteristics of high school home- 
making programs was derived from recent books, bul- 
letins and magazine articles. This was formed into a 
checklist which was criticized by leaders in the field, 
and tried out with fifty-four persons representing the 
group to whom the list was to be sent. 

The revised checklist was then sent to supervisors, 
teacher trainers, supervising teachers, administrators, 
beginning teachers, parents and students in the eleven 
western states and Hawaii. Responses were received 
from 516 persons. Thirty-two personal interviews were 
made. 

As you might expect most of the 516 people wanted 


Yeu all recognize. Mary Ann Smith. She’s a typi- 


* Roskie Gertrude The Homemaking Proaram for Beginning Teachers,’ 
Unpublished doctor thes] 1953, Cubberly Library. Stanford University. 
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their homemaking teacher to do almost everything on 
the list. The following outline shows exactly what they 
said they wanted of beginning and experienced home- 
making teachers. 


1. PLANNING THE PROGRAM 
Activities Desired of Beginning and Experienced Teachers 

Plan with students minor department improvements 
and buy small equipment with approval of administra- 
tor. Serve as consultant to administrator who makes 
plans for major department improvements and buys 
large equipment. 

With students make and keep department budget and 
accounts with approval of administrator. 

Use advisory council organized by previous teacher. 
Seek informal suggestions from interested people in the 
community. 

Teach homemaking as part of core curriculum. Co- 
ordinate homemaking with other subjects. 

With students develop own curriculum based on needs 
and interests of students and adapted from state or local 
course of study. With students get assistance of parents 
in planning. 
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Offer classes for boys. 
With students conduct play school in department for 


child development unit. Have students work with chil- 
dren in primary grades for experience in child guid- 
ance. Have students observe and care for students in 
other places for experience in child guidance. 

Assist in organizing adult classes taught by some- 
one else. 

Help plan and supervise home experience program 
of students through ihdividual conferences and home 
visits; through class conferences and written reports. 


Additional Responsibilities Expected of Experienced 

Teachers Only 

With students assume major responsibility for all 
department planning and buying with assistance of 
supervisor and approval of administrator. 

Organize advisory council of key lay people with ap- 
proval of administrator. 

Participate as a home economics specialist in other 
subject matter areas. 

Offer mixed classes for girls and boys. 

Teach classes for adults. 


2. CURRICULUM 
Activities Desired of Beginning and Experienced Teachers 

Teach planning, preparation and service of family 
meals; food buying; food preservation and storage; 
nutrition; selection and arrangement of kitchen and 
dining equipment. Discuss national and international 
food problems and their implications for families. 

Teach house planning and selection, home care and 
arrangement, selection of furnishing and equipment, 
home improvement, the financing of housing, care and 
repair of household equipment. Discuss housing as a 
national and local problem. 

Teach wardrobe planning, selection and purchase of 
clothing, clothing construction, personal grooming, care 
and repair of clothing and household fabrics, tailoring, 
renovation. Discuss producer, distributor, consumer 
goals for clothing and social, psychological effects of 
‘lothing. 

Teach the physical growth of children; guiding of 
children’s activities; the mental, social and emotional 


Dr. Roskie is professor of home economics at Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Montana. 
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growth of children. 
for child welfare. 


Discuss community responsibility 


Teach hand and family laundry, money management 
and the keeping of budgets and accounts, time and en- 
ergy management. Discuss utilization of community re- 
sources to improve family living, and community re- 
sponsibility for standards of living. 

Teach personality development, social relationships, 
preparation for marriage and parenthood, home and 
family relationships, family-community 

Teach safety in the home, family and personal health, 
home care of the sick, first aid. Discuss health as a 
social problem. 


relationships. 


Additional Responsibilities Expected of Experienced 
Teachers Only 


Teach crafts. 


3. OUT-OF-CLASS ACTIVITIES 
Activities Desired of Beginning and Experienced Teachers 
Visit homes of all students to become acquainted. 
Make Future Homemakers of America an integral 
part of the program. 
Share information and 
teachers. 
With students serve special meals for community 
organizations as learning experience. 
With students participate in school-wide projects. 
Assist with guidance program. 
for own students. Give unit on careers for women. 


materials with elementary 


Serve as counselor 


Additional Responsibilities Expected of Experienced 

Teachers Only 

With students initiate school-wide projects related 
to homemaking. 

Serve as consultant or supervisor for school lunch 
program. Assume leadership in nutrition education 
program carried on in connection with school lunch. 

By now our beginning teacher is thinking, “Can it 
be done?” It has been! During the 1952-53 school 
year fourteen beginning teachers in Montana agreed to 
attempt to carry the program outlined above as desired 
of inexperienced teachers. 
by the teachers themselves and their administrators, 


Their success was evaluated 


(Coneluded on page 49) 











When Girls Let Their Hair Grow 


New term, new friends, fall parties—girls want a new hair style 


Here are some ideas to give them when they ask for advice 


DAYTIME 





photo by Toni 


Rather high, wide cheek bones 
here. Hair is swept away thus 
giving illusion of length to face. 
Softness achieved by wide wave. 





Acorn = Toni 
This girl's problem, a high forehead, 
is camouflaged by hair forward with 
soft, full effect. Treated in this 
way the forehead loses stern look. 





photo by Toni 


Flat, smooth curls are becoming here. 
Forehead is wide and hair is brought 
toward the middle to break the line. 
Soft curls at back give balance. 
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AST spring, classrooms were 

populated almost exclusively by 

young Ondines, pixies, and femi- 
nine copies of Ivy Leaguers featur- 
ing crew cuts. Now suddenly every- 
one elects to have longer hair (a lot 
sooner said than done)! You might 
suppose Paris was responsible for 
the decision but, no, the persuasion 
came from much nearer home. Boys, 
according to our own private re- 
search, have come out (almost to a 
man, it seems) in favor of longer 
hair. The big question is: “How 
long is long?” Meanwhile, most of 
the girls look pretty ragged, especi- 
ally when viewed from the rear. And 
they’ll be asking your advice on what 
to do about it. 

It’s not a new problem. In fact, 
it is a completely natural phenome- 
non that turns up every year along 
with the equinox, spring or fall. 
Hair is, after all, our most modifiable 
feature. What woman of any age 
can resist the temptation to experi- 
ment with it? 

Luckily, the basic principles that 
govern the choice of suitable hair 
styles do not change. And they ap- 
ply equally to all ages. Color, tex- 
ture, length of hair, even current 
fashion trends are of secondary im- 
portance. The primary considerations 
are eternal. (1) The relation of hair 
style to facial type (a simple geo- 
metric equation), and (2) Proper 
care of the hair itself. 

The special problem of managing 
shingled hair during its growing-out 
period is difficult but far from hope- 
less. It can be kept tidily tapered, 
then brushed sidewise. As soon as 
there’s an inch or so at the nape to 
work with, one of the “temporary 
permanents” can ease the final tran- 
sition period. For this type wave, 
the hair is wound, as for an ordi- 
nary “set,” on clips or bobby pins 
and the lotion then applied exactly 
according to directions. This type of 
short-term permanent is a new de- 
velopment. It produces a loose, excep- 
tionally natural-looking wave and is 
inexpensive. Usually it handsomely 
survives six or seven weeks of wash- 
ing and trimming. 

There exists among teen-agers at 


(Continued on page 60) 
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photo by Drene 





Width is given long face by low part 
and a side bang. The large earrings 
and flowers add flattering illusion 
of width. Very pretty for evening. 











photo by Drene 


Side hair waved close to ears with 
width above forehead line. Hair 
brushed back gives length to round 
face. Uneven bang adds softness. 





photo by Drene 


For the long face, bangs across 
the forehead and hair down at 
sides with ends curled to give 
width to rather narrow cheek. 
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Buy two yards of rather heavy 
fish net curtain material, several 
skeins of chenille yarn. Make 
small pompons and tie to the net. 
Nice stole in black, with velvet. 


Plastic apron hoop 
eliminates waist 
band and ties. 
Just make a cas- 
ing. Trim is 
Wright's tape and 
rickrack braid. 








Bag is two 15" velvet squares, sides 5" 
wide, embroidery hoops for circular 
opening. Shoes are felt, cemented to pur- 
chased soles. Sew on velvet ribbon to 
soles. Instep strap tucks under felt. 
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For the pearl trimmed collar, kits 
are available, with thread, crochet 
hook, pearls and directions. The 
machine embroidery is easy with 
the new machines or zig-zag attach- 
ment. See the new threads for this. 





Start Now 


to make 
Christmas Gi fts 


@ Now is the time to take an inventory of persons whom 
you remember at Christmas. Perhaps the gifts shown here 
will give you many ideas for presents you can make. 
Some are quite simple—some take time and _ patience. 
The cost of each is quite low. Material requirements very 
modest. Whichever you choose to make—you are sure of 
this satisfaction. Gifts made especially for friends or rela- 
tives are always doubly appreciated. Time flies! It 
always takes longer to sew than you think it will. 


By DOROTHY DAY 


Organdy and 
Wright's curtain 
ruffling. Made 
double with hoop 
casing at the top. 





Buy green, red or black, inexpensive gloves. 
Use scraps of wool, pompons in contrast- 
ing colors to decorate. Draw design on. 
Use lazy-daisy, feather or chain stitch. 





New fad is for "money belts." / 
Any fabric. This one fringe 
trimmed. Cummerbunds touch up 
a dull dress, bridge separates, 
creating effect of ensemble. 








By RICHARD M. CALDWELL 


Oklahoma A & M Students Train for 


A Career in Dietetics 


N THE Oklahoma A&M college 

campus — where administrative 

dietitian training means 52 
weeks of concentrated and versatile 
on-the-job training — graduate stu- 
dents prepare for one of the most 
understaffed professions on_ the 
American scene. 

New service approaches linked to 
sound practices characterize the 
A&M school. Its trained staff ap- 
praise the current assets of the die- 
titian’s world and lift performance 
out of the commonplace. 

One of America’s major training 
centers in administrative dietetics, 
A&M’s Student Union and five ma- 
jor student residencies, serving 
more than 10,000 meals a day, sup- 
ply interns with on-the-job experi- 
ence. Particular emphasis is placed 
on training for educational institu- 


tion food administration. 
For interns working with her, 
Mary E. Leidigh, director of the 


course, interprets the letters of 
“dietetics” to mean: Determination, 
Integrity, Efficiency, Thoroughness, 
Energy, Tenacity, Initiative, Com- 
petency, and Superiority. To reach 
these goals, all efforts are made to 
contribute to the training of the in- 
dividual intern. 

As an integral part of the di- 
vision of home economics at Okla- 
homa A&M, the administrative die- 
titian’s training course takes full 
advantage of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the college division of agri- 
culture to enrich the training pro- 
gram. 

This is particularly true of the 
meats laboratory instruction, where 
purchasing, cutting, and carving 
techniques, waste, and other related 
aspects receive thorough study. Con- 
centration on meats, a_ relatively 
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new development in many dietetic 
training programs, rewards stu- 
dents with a firm background for 
successful buying techniques in the 
future. 

Interns also gain first-hand knowl- 
edge at the dairy, cheese - making 
and processing plant, the annual 
horticultural vegetable show, the 
swine - beef - lamb exhibits, poultry 
sciences, dehydration and chemical 
laboratories, food preservation, 
freezer test units, and experimental 
kitchens on the campus. 

An interesting trend in the die- 
tetic training program is the _ in- 
creasing ratio of men_ students. 
They are giving the field a new look, 
a new voice, and a new tone. Their 
future at the professional level is 
a promising one in Miss Leidigh’s 
opinion. 

Fine equipment and its effective 
use forms an important part of the 
training course. This equipment 
serves all college residential units 
including a men’s residence hall 
serving 1,200 occupants three times 
a day, and the Student Union with 
its 83 hotel rooms, faculty club, sev- 
eral coffee shops, snack bars, ban- 
quet rooms, and cafeterias. By par- 
ticipating in this wide variety of 
food service activities, interns re- 
ceive training in the many aspects 
of administrative dietetics. 

As part of their training, stu- 
dents order, buy, inspect, store and 
prepare the food for which they 
have made menus. They cost their 
purchases, figure their profit, and 
direct personnel. Out of daily stu- 


dent notes have come some of 
the soundest recommendations for 
progressive operational changes. 


And from past classes have emerged 
a heavy share of A&M’s_ present 


professional dietitians—the Student 
Union director and others. 

Since the dietitian is considered 
more and more a public figure, stu- 
dents at A&M are given a person- 
alized inspection with regard to per- 
sonality, weight, grooming, sociabil- 
ity, and the traits that make for 
better business relations with the 
public, the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker. ‘Remem- 
ber,” Miss Leidigh tells her stu- 
dents, “you are the vital public re- 
lations department of your firm.” 

The purpose of the dietetic course, 
to sum up briefly, is to develop 
leadership ability, growth, and as- 
surance, and to provide the intern 
with experience and research in in- 
stitutional food service. 

But going beyond the minimum 
essentials, the A&M intern is ex- 
pected to become a master collector 
of menus. To contrast prosaic table 
settings with luxurious  appoint- 
ments as the occasion demands. To 
make a precision instrument of any 
day’s assignment. To understand 
the psychology that makes an or- 
ganization tick and the public a bit 
more than just satisfied. And to de- 
velop a personality that moves easily 
in societies other than that of white 
shoes and white uniform. 

Guardian of health and table con- 
tentment in the economy of Amer- 
ica’s top-flight eating industry, the 
dietitian at A&M is emerging as a 
specialist and a highly talented in- 
dividual. The new emphasis is that 
she shall be the educated, profes- 
sionally perfected personality at a 
level comparable with associates in 
the other broad provinces of the 
sciences. Hers is the dignified role 
of technician of the staff of life. And 
we need more like her. 
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Future technicians of the 
staff of life .. . lead a busy 


life at Oklahoma A&M 





At Oklahoma A&M dietetic interns gain first-hand knowledge that 
will help them make wise purchases in the future. Forest Little, meat 
laboratory supervisor demonstrates meat cuts and tests for quality. 





Mary E. Leidigh, internship director, en- A&M's dairy product s»ecialist, H. C. Olson, shows 
courages originality in table settings. interns how dairy products are graded. Helps them 
This phase of study gets much attention. judge the quality of cheese, butter, milk, ice cream. 





OY 


Deluxe catering operations and techniques—with particular detail given to large 
campus, private and commercial institutional demands—are important part of 
dietetic internship at A&M. Here interns try their hands at cake decoration. 


Student Union director, Abe Hesser, and 
Mary Barnes, food purchasing dietitian, 
hold frequent conferences with interns. 
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KITCHEN PLANNING 


at the University of Connecticut 


Extension service and staff 
members cooperate to help home- 


makers plan efficient kitchens 


By SIDNEY KORANDO 


Miss Korando is home management 
specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, University of Connecticut. 





All-metal kitchen in the equipment laboratory of the University of Connecticut 


has been a wonderful thing for 
young homemakers like me. We 
want to be homemakers, not house- 
keepers, and kitchen planning is cer- 
tainly a big step toward this goal!” 
That is what a young Connecticut 
homemaker told me at a_ recent 
kitchen planning demonstration in 
one of our counties. And it does a 
good job of summing up the thinking 
behind the coordinated work in 
kitchen planning that has been going 
on in this state during the past few 
years. We feel that today’s home- 
makers want more shortcuts in 
housekeeping so they can devote 
their time to homemaking, self-im- 
provement, and community activities. 
They also want to spend more time 
with their husbands and children de- 
veloping well-rounded family activi- 
ties. 
School of Home Economics staff 
members at the University of Con- 
necticut and homemakers have recog- 


“Tins idea of kitchen planning 





features Crosley appliances. It was built for efficiency and ease of installation. 
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nized that poorly planned kitchens 
not only waste time and energy but 
are a source of nagging annoyance 
to the women who work in them. 
To help homemakers and future 
homemakers reduce their kitchen 
puttering and the resulting frustra- 
tions, Extension Service and resident 
teaching staff members began work- 
ing on kitchen planning. 

We placed special emphasis on the 
following areas: 

1. Kitchens planned around specific 
work areas. 

2. Storage and work counters at 
heights that eliminate unneces- 
sary stooping and stretching. 

8. Storage designed to end the 
search-and-find annoyances. 

4. Pre-positioning of tools, equip- 
ment, and supplies whenever pos- 
sible. 

5. Kitchens that provide a place for 
the children in the family. 

6. Adequate light for kitchen tasks. 
In the Extension Service, we 

recognized that building time- and 

energy-saving kitchens required the 
cooperative effort of such groups as 
staff members, local homemaker lead- 
ers, builders, and other agencies 
concerned with kitchen planning. 

Every possible teaching method 

would also need to be used. 

This was one case where plenty 
of cooks make better kitchens. So 
the thoughts and contributions of the 
state home demonstration leader, 
family life, nutrition and home man- 
agement specialists, and the county 
home demonstration agents all helped 
to discover many possibilities in the 
area of kitchen planning. 

To tell our story of better kitchen 
planning to Connecticut homemak- 
ers, every possible teaching method 
was utilized. We used such things 
as lectures, discussions, and visual 
aids. We also supplemented these 
with the following techniques which 
helped us to do an effective job of 
teaching homemakers. 

A method which we call “result 
demonstrations” involved staff mem- 
bers working with a family and 
their builder to plan and construct 
a kitchen which shows the princi- 
ples we are trying to teach. We 
also worked with the family to help 
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them teach other families from their 
own experiences. Many of these 
homemaker demonstrators became 
real experts. As one of them told 
me, “I never know when our kitchen 
builder is going to appear at our 
front door with three or four people 
and show them our kitchen.” 

We often used the open house as 
a planned event. The homemaker 
demonstrators open their kitchens to 
families who are interested in build- 
ing or remodeling. These are usu- 
ally held in the evening so that both 
wives and husbands can attend. The 
home demonstration agent and the 
demonstrators prepare a fact sheet 
which lists the special features of 
the kitchen so that visitors may have 
copies to help them better understand 
the principles being featured. They 
also take these sheets home to use 
in their own kitchen planning. 

Cooperative efforts between the 
kitchen contractor and the extension 
home economist were _ stressed. 
Kitchen contractors are key people 
to the Extension home economist. 
Staff time and interest of the con- 
tractors need not be limiting factors 
if the aid of the most progressive 
contractors can be captured. Com- 
petition has helped bring the less 
progressive contractors into the pic- 
ture. Several Connecticut contrac- 
tors have a notebook or file of Ex- 
tension and Research kitchen publi- 
cations which they use when talking 
with prospective customers. Period- 
ically, one of the contractors calls to 
find out what is new in kitchen re- 
search. He claims, “It’s good busi- 
ness to build kitchens instead of 
just filling up wall space with cab- 
inets and equipment.” Other con- 
tractors require an occasional visit 
from the home demonstration agent. 

County and local fairs were used 
by enthusiastic leaders to tell their 
kitchen story. With the help of the 
agents, the leaders operated what 
they term a live exhibit. The lead- 
ers have helped other homemakers 
to determine comfortable heights for 
work surfaces, how to alter work 
heights, how to improve storage fa- 
cilities, and other werk simplifying 
features for kitchens. 

Libraries helped to tell the story 
of kitchen planning by displaying 
models showing before and after 
plans for a kitchen. Kitchen plan- 
ning publications were offered to the 
people in conjunction with the dis- 
play. 

A home owner show in Hartford, 
Connecticut, offered an excellent op- 
portunity to show work simplification 
ideas in kitchens to both kitchen 
contractors and home owners. As it 

(Concluded on page 36) 





An example of community cooperation 
is this kitchen which was financed by a 
local hardware store and planned by 
home demonstration leaders for the 
Connecticut Heart Association. 


In home management kitchen students 
have opportunity to make comparison 
of adequacy of the different types of 
storage methods available to them here. 
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The author, Sidney Korondo, uses her 
kitchen as a place to test the worth of 
ideas and to demonstrate that work 
simplification devices can be installed 
in rented homes. Her mix closet, at left, 
is well stocked. The mixer and other 


appliances are stored on 


so that they are 


ready for 


counters 


use. 











NEW LOOK in 
High School 


Bright modern rooms in home-like decor have 


Photo courtesy Youngstown Kitchens 






replaced forbidding domestic science departments 





Gay kitchen units of the Benjamin Franklin School, Tampa, 
Fia., are arranged in U-shapes and have ample storage space. 


ARK unattractive homemaking departments are rap- 

idly disappearing from the scene of modern educa- 
tion. New building plans and remodeling programs now 
include provisions for spacious homemaking suites in 
desirable locations in the main building or as a sep- 
arate unit. 

The increased awareness of school boards and com- 
munities of the importance of adequate and attractive 
facilities for homemaking classes has resulted in more 
liberal budget allowances for these departments. Re- 
ports of higher enrollments and improved student work 
in homemaking, which follow the installation of new 
Poorly arranged equipment often installed in a dark departments, quickly justify the expenditures. 


and crowded room was typical of the early type of »maki partments ar st aatisfactory if 
homemaking laboratory provided in secondary schools. eangeenagee sting Geparten _ wei sae satisfactory 2 
they are planned with consideration of the present 





Photo courtesy Crosley Div., AVCO Mfg. Corp. 
Each kitchen unit in the homemaking department of the so that students have opportunity to operate labor- 
Sacred Heart Academy, Tampa, Fla., is fully equipped saving appliances when planning and serving meals. 
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Laboratories 


and future needs of the school and community. If 
the school enrollment is increasing, then provisions 
should be made for expansion of the department 
as needed. Community use of kitchens for adult 
education programs and various projects also play 
a part in the planning of the units. 

The efficient homemaking department is often 
the result of cooperative efforts between the 
architect, equipment consultant, and homemaking 
teacher. 

Planning Consultations Important 


In preparing for planning consultations the 
homemaking teacher should consider the variety 
of equipment and surfaces that should be made 
available to students. Selections for flooring 
should be durable, easy to maintain, and attrac- 
tive. If it is possible, a variety of surface mate- 
rials such as stainless steel, linoleum, wood, cera- 
mic tile, and enameled steel should be used on 
counter tops, sinks, cabinets, and walls so that 
students will have opportunity to learn the use 
and care of these materials. 

Different types of equipment are also important 
for well rounded learning experience. Electric 
and gas ranges and refrigerators, automatic dis- 
posals, automatic and conventional washing ma- 
chines, a clothes dryer, and dishwasher are among 
the major pieces of equipment that could be 





Photo courtesy Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Spacious homemaking area in Morris Hills Regional High 
School, Rockaway, N. J., features electrical equipment. 
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Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge: [] 32-page Sucaryl® 
recipe booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes for Foods 
Sweetened Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many i? 
[1] Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets 





Name 

School or Organization 

Address 

City Zone State 


61 Oct. 54 PHE 


The American Thread Company 
Educational Bureau 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me free .. . copies of each of the bulicti 
Bulletin #1—-The Right Thread for the Right Purpose 

Bulletin #2—-The Magic of Color in Your Wardrobe 

Bulletin #3—Styles for Little Moderns 

Bulletin #4—-Luxury at Modest Cost (Crochet and Knitting) 
Bulletin #5—Out of the Test Tube, Into Your Wardrobe 

Bulletin #6—News About the Natural Fibers, Fabrics and Finishes 


ns 


Name 
School 
Street Address 
City Zone State 
(This offer ts good in U.S.A. only) 
112 Oct. 54 PHE 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
1214 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 


Please send: [] Home Economics Catalog; [] “Do-It-Yourself 
() Books encircled 1 2 3 4 as described in ad in this issue). 
S 


‘ . 
Oj enclosed. C] Send COD. (] Send for examination 


Circular: 


Name 
School or Organization 
Address 


City Zone State 
97 Oct. 54 PHE 


. J 
Celanese Corporation of America, 
Educational Department 
180 Madison Ave., New York 16,N. Y. — 
Material for Pupils (Indicate number of booklets required for your 
class): 
1. “The Light Touch—A New Way to Easier Ironing”; 2. “Hew to Choose 
Your Fabrics Wisely”; 3. ‘‘The Story of Fibers and Fabrics”; 4. “Important 
Things to Know About Acetate Tricot’; 5. ‘“‘The Story of Color in Fabrics.” 
Material for Teachers (Check appropriate space): 
6. Wall Chart—‘Basic Steps in Spinning Acetate Yarn”; 8. Prospectus on slide 


film; 9. Prospectus on swatch package; 10. Prospectus cn ironing movie 
Name Title 
(Please Print) 
School 
Address " 
City Zone State 


1 Oct. 54 PHE 


Everything you need to plan this fascinating project! 
FELT SKIRT Classroom Package 

Free to teachers 

Central Felt Co., Inc., 

24 West 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 





Please rush your Felt Skirt Classroom Package as featured on p. 64 
Name 
School 
Address : 
City euatate ‘ eal Zone State 


134 Oct. 54 PHE 


Gerber Products Company 
Dept. 6210-4, Fremont, Mich. 


Please send me without charge the Teacher's Manual and copies 
of the Student's Leaflet 


Name Title 
(Please Print) 

School 

Street 

City Zone State 


50 Oct. 54 PHE; 















KITCHEN PLANNING SECTION 














Photo courtesy St. Charles Mfg. Co, 


Pine green base units and yellow wall cabinets are 
used in this modern foods laboratory. All equipment 
is stored in kitchens to avoid a central storage area. 


included in the department. The number and type 
of pieces would of course depend upon the needs 
of the school and the budget. 

Many equipment firms give excellent advice on 
the selection of equipment. Sometimes they offer 
exchange plans whereby the school receives the 
newest models each year without great expense. 

The homemaking teacher may also help in the 
arrangement or layout of the department. Her 
past experiences will help her to determine the 
flow of traffic within the laboratory so that stu- 
dents are not continually disturbed by the activ- 
ities of their classmates. 

Flexibility of arrangement is another factor to 
be considered. If base cabinets and major pieces 
of equipment are movable, cleaning problems are 
simplified and new equipment can be readily in- 
stalled. 

Convenient storage of equipment and supplies 
is vital to the efficiency of a homemaking depart- 
ment. Here again the homemaking teacher can 
contribute greatly to the selection and planning of 
suitable cabinets. 





clip and mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. School, Minn, is result of remodeling program 
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Photo courtesy Republic Stee! Kitchens 
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date se’ 
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Tile por 
tric kit 
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- Gillum Book Co. | 
_ 404 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

ir ‘Please send: ‘The new 1954-55 catalogue showing a complete list of your 
_~, laboratory uniforms. This catalog also~ contains a long list of home 
gts _ economics teaching aids for good teaching! 















( Additional Information 
% [] 3D Slides & Viewer (Return in 5 days) 
S (] Number of Sewing Machines now used 
HERES ALES fe C1 Planning Enlargement 
BOL ‘oa (] Planning New Building 





Photo courtesy Lyon Meta! Products, Inc. 


High school kitchens should be designed to accommo- 


hs es date several students at one time as is shown above. 











Here five girls work comfortably without crowding. a North > awry Ste, -:--++»-No. of Home Economics Students 
am an Austin, Texas ........ No. of Class Periods Taught .~ 
area, ) ' Name mngnich Title. 

~.- School Laaous ee 
Street ; 
City. Zone. 





State. 
119 Oct. 54 PHE 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, til. 
ag send om free loan for one week: Date Wanted Alternate 





























( ) Budgeting for Better Living 

(. ) What's oe etl laity Se Score? 

i i¢ j How to Surete od Dollars 

f ( ) Dressing Well Is a Game 

~~ (© ) How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely 

; ‘s Name. ‘ School is 

Photo poorbeny Y sungstown Kitchens re City. : “ii Zone State. 

Row of kitchen units in a Millbury, Mass., high ee aS Oot. 44 PRS 
school features both gas and electric ranges. Laun- pateled ee ee Ha eee nee 


dry center in foreground serves the class needs. Thaile 





COLORFUL 16-PAGE 
yi DECORATING BOOKLET 


for students and homemakers 
FREE IN ANY QUANTITY! 














Please send me_____ 
copies of HOW TO HAVE A PRETTIER ROOM, 





(sleaie print) ~~ 


~~ e 








Photo courtesy Geneva Modern Kitcher 





Zone _ Mate 





gh Tile partitions are used to separate gas and elec- 
m. | ‘tic kitchens in the home economics department 
of the Shawnee High School, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 6 Oct. 54 PHE 
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Kitchen Planning 
at the University of Connecticut 


(Continued from page 30) 























For Teaching Aids 
That are up-to-date 
It doesn’t pay 

To wait and wait. 


Clip the coupons 
Out today, 

Send them in 
Without delay 


to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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was not possible for the school to finance an ex- 
hibit at the show, we worked with one of the 
contractors to construct a kitchen, complete with 
convenient storage and equipped with food, tools, 
utensils, and china for a family of four. We 
purposely selected stock built wooden cabinets 
to demonstrate how home owners could use a 
little ingenuity, lumber and nails to make the 
built-in features found in the more expensive 
custom-built kitchens. 

The Connecticut Heart Association has been 
an ally of every home economist interested in 
work simplification. Extension staff members 
have cooperated with the association in produc- 
ing television programs and training homemaker 
leaders in kitchen planning. Plans and exhibits 
of time- and energy-saving kitchens and classes 
on work simplification for cardiac patients have 
been done cooperatively. 

Kitchen clinics are popular with both women 
and men. Homemakers or homemakers and their 
husbands bring to the meeting a scaled drawing 
of the kitchens which they plan to remodel. 
Through the use of such devices as flow charts 
and measuring comfortable work and_ reach 
heights they discover for themselves some of the 
basic concepts of kitchen planning. The agricul- 
tural engineer assists with structural changes 
and I with kitchen layouts. After the new plans 
have been decided upon each family builds their 
kitchens with model-sized cabinets and equip- 
ment. 

During the administration of Dr. Elizabeth 
Eckhart May, Dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, kitchen planning and work simplifica- 
tion have been expanded through additional 
laboratory facilities and summer workshops in 
home management and work simplification. 

In 1953 the first pilot workshop on work sim- 
plification for handicapped homemakers was 
sponsored by the schools of Home Economics, 
3usiness Administration, and Physical Therapy 
in cooperation with other state and Federal 





Kitchen contractors demonstrated kitchen planning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMIC: 











Many persons visited kitchen of extension lay leader. 


agencies. Inspiration and guidance for the work- 
shop were provided by Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, 
pioneer in the application of principles of mo- 
tion and time study to problems in homemaking. 
In preparation for the workshop, members of the 
University staff produced several films illustrat- 
ing principles of work simplification applied to 
household tasks. So that workshop participants 
would have a variety of experience in applying 
the principles an adjustable portable kitchen was 
set up to demonstrate good and poor arrange- 
ments for storage, working surfaces, and equip- 
ment. 

The 1954 home management work simplifica- 
tion workshop under the direction of Miss Mary 
Rokahr, head of the home management depart- 
ment. was a follow-up of the pilot workshop of 
last vear. sy attending this year’s workshop 
for three weeks it was possible to broaden the 
scope and to study the principle of time and mo- 
tion more intensively. The application of these 
principles is fundamental to kitchen planning. 

The home management kitchen in the recently 
remodeled house was a cooperative venture of 
resident and extension home economics staff. 
Mre. Ruth R. Clark, state leader, was charged 
with coordinating planning, remodeling, and 
equipping the kitchen. The kitchen is serving 
as a training center for home economics majors 
and as a result demonstration for the use of 
the extension staff. 

The equipment laboratory with its newly in- 
stalled all-metal kitchen adds another type of 
demonstration kitchen to provide learning ex- 
perience for both students and the homemakers 
who participate in the educational programs of 
the University. 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Parchment, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please send me free kit of KVP Paper Maids and literature. 











Name Title 

School 

Address 

City Zone SSNE cccccmneneneane 


7 Oct. 54 PHE 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Department of Home Economics Services 


Kellogg’s has a handy, spiral-bound MEMO-CALENDAR for Home 
Economics teachers free. Attractively illustrated, it contains helpful tips, 
menus, plus ample jotting space. Send for your free copy today! (Offer 
limited to single copies and good in United States only.) 


Name 

School or Organization 

Address 

City Zone State 
8 Oct. 54 PHE 


THE LAMBERT CARE KIT 


Lambert Pharmacal Company Division of The Lambert Company 
2117 Franklin Avenue, Dept. PH-10 
St. Louis 6, Missouri 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your new, ready-reference Care Kit, 
containing wall charts and student folders on (1) bacteria and health, (2) 
dental hygiene (the facts about anti-enzyme tooth pastes). Please specify 
number of student folders needed on Hygiene and Dental Care 
Name 
School or Organization 
Street 
City Zone State 

114 Oct. 54 PHE 


McKnight & McKnight 
Dept. 273, Market & Center Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me the following books as advertised in this issue 


[] HOW TO EVALUATE STUDENTS $1.00 
[] UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 70 
[|] AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 70 

Name 

School 

Address . 

City Zone State 


35 Oct. 54 PHE 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Consumer Education, Dept. PHE-10 
800 N. 12th Bivd., St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send me a free supply of the new booklet entitled “Who's Look- 
ing at You?” (Please circle quantity.) 


l 5 10 20 25 
Name 
Title or Dept 
School or Organization 
Street County 
City Zone State 


98 Oct. 54 PHE 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Consumer Education, Dept. PHE-10 
800 N. 12th Bivd., St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send me your free ALL Introductory Teaching Kit 
Name 

Title or Dept. 

School or Organization 

Street County 


City Zone State 
98 Oct. 54 PHI 







“Wont You Co 


Practical’s camera man catches the 








editors at work in their own kitchens 























VAP aN 


Wf 





Se “It’s no hardship having dinner guests 
a because I don’t think you can improve on 
good food simply but properly prepared. 

I often serve all-in-one broiled dinners 

—A. June Bricke: 


clip & mail to: 





“With a career and a home to manage, I 
make full use of modern convenience 
products. Packaged mixes, frozen and 
‘anned foods are life-savers on busy 


_ PRACTICAL HOME 
_ 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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days. —Jacqueline de Goumois 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


aga ste 











to My Kitchen” 





“Baking is a vacation activity for me. 
During this period I stock my freezer 
with meat, fish, fruit, vegetables, and 
baked goods. This helps me conserve 
time and energy during the busy school 


year.” 


Helen Judy Bond 


ee ee 


Ria 
ens nf} 


Serene aeaemonemrcrmcaentenen 8 





“T put ‘spice into life’ every day in my 
kitchen. From allspice to tumeric, spices 
are arranged alphabetically. Buy spices in 
small quantities; store in cool, dark place.” 
Irene Parrott 
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National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
Dept. 10-54, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


As offered in your advertisement on page 4, please mail me FREE co 
of lesson plan book entitled: Electric Wiring—Its Relationship to Mod« 
te rb yi also information on how to obtain FREE study sheets 
or students. 


by Ts See SNC Pala OE ome SR eM IE I i ea 
School 













Street and Number. 





City Zone. State... 
77 Oct. 54 PHE 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Dept. P-3 


FREE! Please send me without charge........ copies of Make Mine 
Breakfast which includes 3 student project sheets for each brochure. 


Name Title is. <dinaieesaaae 
Address. 











City Zone State. nscikackedaaa 


Number of students taught ie 
(This offer good in United States only.) 
9? Oct. 54 PHE 








National Canners Association 
Home Economics Division 
Please send: (] a. Educational materials for .......... students. 


(] b. School Lunch Recipes Using Canned Foods—25-50 Servings. 
(] c. Canned Foods Recipes for Serving Fifty. 














Name. 2) 1 SESS aOR 
School 

Address (let wistGeeninde 
City Zone State 


10 Oct 54 PHE 


National Cotton Council 


Please send: [] a. Make It with Margarine. (1) b. Idea Book for Sew- 
ing with Cotton Bags. Limit, 25 copies each per class. 


Name Reese... silica a 








Address A ge EO 





City Zone. OR ogo is 
56 Oct. 54 PHE 





National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Free—New Electric Range Teaching Kit! 

10 full-color wall charts and Teaching Guide! 

ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 

155 East 44th Street, Dept. PHE-10-54, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Please check) School has ........ does not have ........ Electric 
Range in laboratory. 

Please send me, absolutely FREE, the new Electric Range Teaching Kit. 
Your Name 

Name of School 

Slaeiet witch eerie i Pr 
City. ZOMG sinscairics 














DERE EES.- « 
79A Oct 54 PHE 











lf Teaching Aids 

Are what you need, 
Just clip these coupons 
As you read. 


All you have to do is: 


V Reat 
V Fill 
V Mail 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Come Into My Kitchen 





My office hours are crowded with news of 
modern equipment being introduced to 
help the homemaker through her  house- 
keeping chores. At home I enjoy using 
these wonderful labor-saving appliances. 
Florence Stassen 


Many of my kitchen activities are concerned 
with providing school lunch for hungry boys and 
girls. In our Brookline public schools, we ‘ry 
to combine maximum nutrition with lowest cost. 

—Marion L. Croi ti 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

















KITCHEN PLANNING SECTION 

















When I first came to Oregon, seven 
years ago, I was most fascinated by the 
large filbert orchards to be found 
throughout the Willamette Valley. Dur- 
ing the time that I have lived here, I 
have found many interesting ways of 
using them in foods which I prepare. 
Spiced filberts as well as minted ones 
are particularly popular during the holi- 
days. “Filbert Dream Cookies’ are 
favorites of my friends. These are de- 
licious served immediately after baking 
as well as when stored in my brand-new 
freezer. 


Filbert Dream Cookies 


2 cups sifted flour 

4 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup brown sugar 

34 cup vegetable shortening 
ege 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 tablespoons milk 

14 cup chopped filberts 

14 cup chopped candied 
or maraschino cherries 

14 cup coconut 


Sift together flour, soda and salt. Add 
sugar, shortening and egg. Mix vanilla 
with milk and add to the flour mixture. 
Stir to combine ingredients; then beat 
two minutes. Add cherries, nuts and 
coconut. Chill for at least one hour in 
the refrigerator. Drop by teaspoonful 
on greased baking sheet. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (375F.) for 10-15 minutes. 
Note: I often divide the batter and add 
dates and/or raisins to part of it. 

—Mildred Deischer 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5452-10, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send free 


booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered 
booklets ‘Growing Up and Liking It 
booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know 


Name 
(Please Print 
Street 
City Zone State 





(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
13 Oct. 54 PHE 


Free! New Pream Recipe Folder 


Even a beginner can’t miss with Pream’s new fool 
proof methods for making such everyday basics as 
white sauce, gravy, and frosting. Pream, the new 
way to “cream” your coffee, is the new cooking 
convenience, too! 

SALLY ROSS 

Pream Test Kitchen, Box 959-H, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me FREE PREAM RECIPE FOLDER. I can _ use 
extra copies for my class. 





Name Title 

School 

Address 

City Zone State 


129 Oct. 54 PHE 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwauke 1, Wisc. 


Please send me free copies of Meal Planner No. 6 for Batter-Way 


Frosty Fruit Buns. 


Name Title 

School 

Address 

Ci. Zone State 


Contents: Merchandise. Postmaster: This parcel may be opened 
for postal inspection if necessary. Return postage guaranteed. 


74 Oct. 54 PHE 


The Regina Corporation 

Rahway 16, New Jersey 

Please send me free copies of your entertaining booklet on the 
Regina Twin-Brush Polisher and Scrubber: ‘The Story of a Modern 
Cinderella.” 


Please send details on how I may secure a Regina 
Twin-Brush Polisher & Scrubber 


Name 

School Position 
Address 

City Zone State 


(Please Print) 


131 Oct. 54 PHE 


“<menem aes 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Educational Dept. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me free folder . . . giving complete details and specifications 
of the new SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Tabl« and 
showing suggested classroom layouts 

Name Title 

School County 

Street 

City Zone State 


16 Oct. 54 PHE 





of your choice to: 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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KITCHEN PLANNING SECTION 











CONVENIENCE 


Good kitchen planning should include those 


special devices which will fill the particular 
needs of the school laboratory or the family. Se- 
lection of convenience features are best made at 
the time the kitchen is planned so they can be 
efficiently placed in the layout. 

Convenience features are readily available and 
range from a narrow spice shelf to an automatic 
dishwasher. Among the special-purpose cabinets 


= 





Kitchens of the future may include freezer and re- 
frigerator walls demonstrated in Frigidaire experi- 
mental kitchen. Not shown is an electronic range. 





Rotating shelf in Capitol's corner cabi- 
net can be adjusted for various heights. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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FEATURES 


being offered are those designed for storing elec- 
tric mixers. These feature a counterbalanced 
platform which can be raised or lowered without 
effort. Corner cabinets now include rotating 
shelves for more efficient storage facilities. 

Labor-saving appliances are of course very 
important to the convenience of any kitchen. 
They should be selected carefully and installed 
in the most efficient arrangement. 


Photo courtesy Hotpoint, Inc. 


Automatic dishwash- 
ers add to the con- 
venience of the 
modern kitchen. 


This mixer cabinet by 
Geneva has counterbalanced 
platform to raise and lower. 


Space below sink provides 
knee-room to sit comfortably. 
Cabinets by St. Charles Co. 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Sunshine Art Studios, Inc. 

45 Warwick St., Springfield 1, Mass. 
Please send: FREE copy of A World of Good Eating Recipe Book plus 
complete details on Sunshine’s Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
samples on approval to: 







School.............. 
Care of....... 
Address.......... 


Gity,.2.2.c., Zone State 
49 Oct. 54 PHE 


Vacuum Can Company 

19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Please send illustrated circular “Group A’’ showing how schools are 
using AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot Food Carriers to expedite school 
lunch operations and save money. 


Name.. 
School 
Street Address... 


CBO rcsinsse asians Zone State 
120 Oct. 54 PHE 


Vernon Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 


Please send................copies of your attractive, colorful book, Entertaining 
Table Ideas @ 20c a copy. 


Cash or check enclosed $ VK-489 
Name.............. 

School... 

Address..... 


RRR seceiel i ncashie Zone State 
73 Oct. 54 PHE 


Walco Bead Company 

37 West 37th Street, Dept. 14, New York 18, N. Y. 

(J Enclosed 25c for sample supply of rhinestones, settings, literature 

CL] Enclosed 25¢ for sample embroidery sweater pattern, instructions, 
plus 16-page booklet on Costume and Decorative Jewelry. 

[J Enclosed 35c for sample embroidery collar, cutting layout, beading 
patterns, instructions, plus 16-page booklet on Costume & Decorative 
Jewelry. 

{] Enclosed’ 25c for sample supply of assorted colors of sequins and 
instructions on Cork 'n Pom Pom Jewelry. 


I i Et emecstncsiore Title 
School................ 

I i j 

aE NE Zone State 


130 Oct. 54 PHE 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


cl 















« C) 
6 


QeWp; TEACHING AIDS-FREE 


Consumer Service Department, PHE 1054 

250 East 4th Street, Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me the free Teaching Aids Kit and folder giving details of 
Westinghouse School Plan as described on page 5. 
| eRe 

on a Se 

School Address........ 

Eee , Zone State . 
22 Oct. 54 PHE 





The coupons 
on the reverse side 
Offer new and useful 


TEACHING AIDS 


All you have 

to do 

to get yours is: 
V Read the coupons 
V Fill in those you want 


V Mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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By JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


CHEESE... 


One of man’s oldest 
manufactured foods 


takes on a 20th century look 


than 4,000 years, has taken on some dis- 

tinctly American looks in the last few years. 
Nuworld cheese, the first new cheese in 500 
years, is made with a cheese-making mold that 
was developed by subjecting the organism to 
ultraviolet lights. Scientists are now experi- 
menting with the use of ultrasonic waves to age 
cheese in less than half the time needed by 
present methods. New products that have al- 
ready gained wide acceptance include a rindless 
Swiss cheese and pasteurized, processed cheese 
spreads of semi-liquid consistency. 

Packaging and marketing methods have 
changed, too, as more and more cheese is being 
sold pre-packaged and sliced, ready to use. 

These developments emphasize the fact that 
cheese-making—once a capricious art—is fast 
becoming an exact science. With increased un- 


(Fesan with a history dating back more 





Photo courtesy Kraft Foods C 


Cheese custard pie with bacon strips for festive meal. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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y American Dairy Assr 


~~ 


Family portrait—there's a cheese for every taste, every meal. 


derstanding of the chemistry and bacteriology of cheese 
manufacture, we can develop new products and‘ control 
the results—unlike the early cheese makers who did 
not fully understand what they were doing. 

Ancient legend tells us that the first cheese was 
made accidentally. Arab herdsmen, going on a jour- 
ney, carried milk in a pouch made of a sheep’s stom- 
ach. When they stopped to eat, they found that the 
jostling of the milk with the rennet in the sheep’s 
stomach had turned the milk to cheese. 

Cheese was made and eaten in Biblical times, and 
for centuries has formed an important part of the 
diet of peoples all over the world. No other family of 
foods is so widely known and enjoyed. 

In the past, the United States has not used as much 
cheese as other countries. However, average per capita 
consumption in this country has doubled in the last 
20 years. And we now consume about 10 pounds of 


cheese per person each year. 





p Nat 


For main dish salad use strips of cheese, salami, chicken. 
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Leading in popularity is cheddar, or American cheese, 
which accounts for about 75 per cent of the 900 mil- 
lion pounds of U. S. cheese production. 
deserved, for 


This increasing popularity is well 


cheese is an excellent food. It provides much of the 
nourishment of milk—protein, milk minerals, and vita- 
mins—in a solid, compact form. An economical food 
with little or no waste, cheese blends well with other 
foods, has good keeping qualities, and is available in 
almost endless variety. A recent USDA publication 
listed more than 800 different kinds of cheese. 
room studies may well include an introduction of some 
of the more unusual kinds of cheese that are available. 

Cheese can be a big help for budget-minded meal 
planning. 
wiches, sauces, casseroles, and simple desserts. But 
we should emphasize that it is a complete protein food 

not just an “extra’’—that can be the basis of many 
Hearty salads, souffles, macaroni and 


Class- 


It’s a favorite choice for snacks and sand- 


main dishes. 
cheese, or a glamorous cheese pie, served hot as a main 
dish, are but a few examples of satisfying, nourishing, 
cheese dishes. 

Here’s the recipe for cheese custard pie with bacon 
strips as pictured below: 

34 cup processed 1 eggs 

American Cheese Dash of fresh ground pepper 

114 cups milk 10 strips crisp cooked bacon 
I 9.inch unbaked pie shell 

Melt cheese in top of a double boiler. Gradually add milk, 
stirring constantly until smooth. Beat eggs; add pepper 
Slowly add the hot cheese sauce, blending well. Crumbl 
4 strips of the bacon into the cheese, egg mixture. Bake 
pie shell in hot oven (450° F.) for 10 minutes. Pour chees« 
mixture into the partially baked shell. Bake in very mod- 
erate oven (325° F.) for 45 minutes or until set. Garnish 
pie with the remaining 6 strips of bacon. Serve hot. 


This recipe illustrates an important rule of cheese 
cookery—low temperatures. High heat and over-cook- 
ing result in a tough, stringy product. When adding 
cheese to other foods, it should be grated or in small 
pieces. This way it spreads evenly. 

All cheeses should be wrapped tightly in either two 


Concluded on page 61) 





Economical and good—macaroni cheese squares with tomato. 
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A Touch of Magic 


with Canned Foods 


ITH a little imagination—and 
VW: pantry well stocked with 
canned foods—it’s easy to add 
a touch of magic to everyday meals. 

We are all familiar with the many 
canned foods that may serve as the 
basis of complete meals—meat, fish, 
and ready-to-serve dishes. But let’s 
consider some ways canned foods 
can be used to add an “extra” touch 
to any meal. 

For example, use canned chicken 
or beef broth in gravies and for 
poaching eggs. For extra flavor, boil 
chicken in canned chicken broth. 
Here are some other ideas for soups 
and sauces. 

Hot Mustard Sauce: Blend 1 can 
condensed cream of celery soup, 1% 
cup milk, and 2 tablespoons prepared 
mustard. Heat well, serve over broc- 
coli, asparagus, or tongue. 

Curried Pineapple Sauce: Combine 
1 can (9 oz.) crushed pineapple, 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine, 
and 1 tablespoon curry powder. Sim- 
mer 5 minutes. Serve with ham, 
chicken, or pork. 

Black Bean and Sausage Soup: 
Combine 1 can condensed black bean 





bad - 

Photo courtesy Campbell Soup Co. 

An old favorite, tomato soup spice 
cake — for hearty fall appetites. 
Tomato soup can be used to add a 
touch of color to biscuits, muffins. 


Photo courtesy Campbell Soup Co. 


Canned soups make wonderful sauces for meat and 
fish. Make the most of 2 pound beef by serving it 
in a noodle casserole and tomato soup sauce. 


soup, 1144 cans milk, and 1 can (4 
oz.) cocktail sausages, thinly sliced. 
Heat, but do not boil. 

Mushroom, Corn Soup: Fry % 
cup onion in bacon drippings until 
soft. Add 1 can cream of mushroom 
soup, 1 cup cream-style corn, and 1 
can milk. Heat thoroughly. 

And don’t forget tasty combina- 
tions of canned soups—green pea 
with cream of mushroom, or tomato 
with chicken gumbo. 

Canned baby foods, too, offer many 
possibilities. Try adding a can of 
strained squash to a pot roast gravy. 
Remove centers from baked potatoes; 
mash with strained carrots. Add 








strained vegetables to souffles. Or Photo courtesy American Can Co, 
mash strained liver with egg yolks For something unusual bake solid-pack 
for tasty deviled eggs. tuna, mushroom soup, and pineapple 

Strained baby fruits can be added chunks—all canned foods—in casserole. 


: Serve with crisp chow mei les. 
to gelatin salads, sherbets, or hard ° iat, 


sauce. Use strained apricots to glaze 
a baked ham. Or run ribbons of 
strained peaches through vanilla ice 
cream. 

These are but a few suggestions. 
You and your students will think of 
many more when you work with con- 
venient, economical canned foods. 





Photo courtesy Gerber's Baby Foo 


Canned baby foods may be used to ad- 

vantage in “grown-up” meals. This 

savory liver casserole combines 

baby’s chopped liver, pre-cooked rice. 
Photo courtesy Gerber's Baby Foods 

Baby's strained fruits make fine des- 

serts for all the family. Here's a 

frothy sherbet made with strained 

plums—lovely dusty pink in color. 
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Report From Washington 
(Continued from page 19) 


program was added to help schools 
make local purchases of food for 
their lunch programs. 

In June 1946, the National School 
Lunch Act was passed by the Con- 
gress, authorizing the continuance 
of food assistance in the form of 
both cash payments and commodity 
donations. 

Thus, Federal assistance to school 
lunch programs is now in its 20th 
year, and it is in its 9th year of 
operation under the National School 
Lunch Act. Where does the program 
stand at the start of the 1954-55 
school year? 

Over 10 million children partici- 
pated in the program during the 
1953-54 school year, about one-third 
of those enrolled in school. They 
were served nearly 1.7 billion meals, 
of which approximately 75% were 
the complete Type A meal. One out 
of every 10 meals was served free 
or at a reduced price to children 
unable to pay the full price of the 
lunch. 

Participating schools used 2.2 bil- 
lion pounds of food in 1953-54. They 
spent a total of $275 million for the 
purchase of food from local suppliers. 
They also used approximately $15 
million worth of food specifically pur- 
chased for the National School Lunch 
Program by the Department of Ag- 
riculture with a part of the school 
lunch appropriation. 

These purchases were made with 
a view toward providing additional 
sources of protein and vitamin A 
and C foods. They included dried 
beans, peanut butter, canned citrus 
and tomato products, canned peas 
and dried apricots. 

Additional Federal assistance in 
the form of donations of surplus 
food commodities reached an all-time 
high in 1953-54. The value of these 
donated foods totalled approximate- 
ly $100 million and included such 
important items as butter, cheese, 
nonfat dry milk solids, frozen ham- 
burger, canned beef and gravy, and 
shortening. The increased avail- 
ability of these surplus foods en- 
abled many schools both to increase 


the quality of the lunches served- 


last year and to reduce the prices 
charged to children. 

A significant development in the 
administration of the 


National | 


School Lunch Program last year was | 
the appointment by Secretary of Ag- | 


riculture Benson of School Lunch 
Advisors to the Department. This 
advisory group is composed of people 
who are directly concerned with the 


administration of the program at 
State and local levels. 

In addition to State Superintend- 
ent of Education and State School 
Lunch Supervisors, the advisors in- 
clude aé_ city superintendent of 
schools, a principal of a junior- 
senior high school, a county school 
superintendent, an elementary school 
principal, and the director of a large- 
city school lunch program. All of 
these advisors have worked closely 
with the school lunch program for 
a number of years. 

Two meetings of the school lunch 
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advisors have been held in Septem- 
ber 1953 and in May 1954. A third 
meeting is scheduled to be held prior 
to publication of this article. Thus, 
as the Department starts its 20th 
year of school lunch operations it 
is better able to obtain the advice 
of both State and local school lunch 
people on the future development of 
the program. 

The Congress has provided slight- 
ly more than $83 million for the op- 
eration of the National School Lunch 
Program in 1954-55, about the same 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Rich in flavor and nutrient content, fruits and vegetables for canning are especially grown 
and selected for their particular fitness from the standpoint of variety, ripeness and quality. 


Canned Foods in Family Living 


TEACH CANNED FOODS 


The high quality, nutritive value, economy, 
and convenience of canned foods’ are impor- 


IN tant factors in today’s living. That’s why it 


UNITS ON: 
Family Buying and 
Budgeting 
Good Eating Habits 
for Good Health 


Family Meal Planning 
and Preparation 


Feeding the Infant 
and Small Child 


Better Living with Good 
Time Management 


Family Party Time 





is essential that both the boys and girls in 
your Family Living classes have up-to-date 
information about canned foods. 

Order materials for planning and for illus- 
tration, 
signed for classroom use, the teaching aids 
BIG 6.408 
colorful... 

Turn to the coupon section and fill in and 
mail the coupon. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


and leaflets for each student. De- 


concise but comprehensive .. . 
illustrated. 


* 1133 20th STREET N.W. » WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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New pastry method ...and mushrooms that can be 


grown at home in liquid solution make news this month 


TEHERE’S a new appetite for food 

as the weather turns cooler, and a 
new interest in cooking. Good news 
for hearty fall appetites in the con- 
tinuing abundance of beef. This all- 
time favorite in the meat field is 
high on the USDA’s list of plentiful 
foods. Medium and lower priced beef 
will be especially abundant, and top 
grades will also be readily available. 


Easy-As-Pie 


A new “easy-as-pie” pastry meth- 
od, developed by a Massachusetts 
homemaker, and sponsored by the 
makers of Crisco, uses a handy plas- 
tic sheet for mixing and rolling out 
the pastry. As shown in the photo- 


graphs below, the method eliminates 





Crisco's new “easy-as-pie" pastry method 
uses a plastic sheet for mixing. Flour, 
salt, shortening are measured onto sheet. 





Next gather corners of sheet; hold firmly 
with one hand. With other hand blend 
ingredients with gentle squeezing motion. 
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a bowl, blender, and pie board. To 
obtain the pie kit, which includes the 
plastic sheet and spatula, along with 
a recipe booklet, send 50 cents in 
coin to Mrs. Mildred Semple, Box 
149, Wollaston Branch, Boston 70, 
Massachusetts. 
Cooking Fats 

Most U.S. homemakers use at least 
three different kinds of fats and 
oils for their home cooking—usually 
a combination of butter and two 
other fats such as vegetable short- 
ening, lard, cooking oil, or mar- 
garine—according to a report re- 
leased by the USDA. 

More than eight in 
homemakers’ interviewed — reported 
that they used some butter. Almost 
as many said that they used vege- 
table shortening. Six in ten had 
used margarine; five in ten had used 
lard, and ‘the same number’ used 
cooking oils. Bacon grease was used 
by eight out of ten homemakers, but 
primarily for seasoning vegetables. 


every ten 


For Creamier Puddings 

If you’re making white sauce, 
creamed vegetables, or cornstarch 
puddings, homogenized milk may be 
used to advantage, according to 
studies made at the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station. Tests of white sauce 
made with the same proportion of 





ingredients showed that those with 
homogenized milk were “creamier” 
than those made with other milk. 
The same proved true of cornstarch 
puddings. 


Flavor in Chicken 

The alluring flavor that makes 
chicken so popular has been traced 
to its source by USDA chemists. It’s 
the meat of the bird that holds the 
greatest flavor, research shows. Bone 
and skin yield minor amounts; fat 
almost none. Light and dark meat 
were about equally good as flavor 
carriers when made into broth. 

Another finding was that much 
flavor appears to be lost when raw 
chickens are soaked in ice water. 
This point is important to industry 
since chilling in slush ice and thaw- 
ing in cold water are common. 

Mushrooms for All 

The ever-popular mushroom, fre- 
quently a luxury item, may soon be 
mass produced for every table. Re- 
search at Syracuse University has 
resulted in a new process whereby 
a tasty variety of mushroom can 
be grown in a matter of days where 
nature takes a year or more. 

The mushrooms are grown indoors 
in a liquid solution. The resulting 
product is rounded in shape, creamy 
in color, and about the size of gar- 
den peas. Advantages of the new 
method are low cost, and year-round, 
indoor harvesting. 

New Booklet 

Facts About Pream, an interesting 
new booklet, answers questions 
about this versatile powdered cream 
product. The booklet also contains 
many suggestions for using Pream 
in cooking—including sauces, soups, 
and desserts. For a free copy write 
to Sally Ross, Pream Test Kitchen, 
30x 959, Columbus 16, Ohio. 

—J. de G. 


u 





Open sheet; scrape dough to the center. Finally the pie crust is rolled out righ? 


Sprinkle water over mixture. Gather 
sheet into bag; form dough into a ball. 


on the plastic sheet. After using, the 
sheet 


is wiped with a sudsy cloth 
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Here’s What is 
Expected of You 


(Continued from page 25) 


the parents and the students. 

In general the fourteen teachers 
who carried out the desirable pro- 
gram for beginning teachers did so 
with reasonable success and satisfac- 
tion. They were not as successful in 
activities that involved getting out- 
side of the regularly established 
program. 

The subject matter areas in which 
the teachers in the experimental pro- 
grams were not successful were those 
involving an understanding of com- 
munity problems. Reasons given for 
this included: ‘‘insufficient time,” 
“no opportunity,” and “teacher was 
not prepared.” 

Eleven of the fourteen teachers in 
the experimental program kept a 
daily log of their professional ac- 
tivities for the year. Analysis of 
the ways in which their out-of-class 
time was spent for a typical month 
shows that the largest number of 
teachers spent time with student ac- 
tivities unrelated to homemaking. 
Also that the largest amount of time 
was spent in preparation. 

Comments in evaluation of the un- 
satisfactory aspects of the program 
were most often that .bere was in- 
sufficient time. If adiministrators 
want beginning teachers to assist in 
elementary and adult programs, pro- 
vide homemaking training for boys, 
etc., then it may be necessary for 
them to relieve their teachers of some 
of their responsibilities that are not 
related to homemaking. Also they 
must assist and encourage their 
teachers in these aspects of the 
homemaking program. 

It is evident that teachers need 
help to extend homemaking educa- 
tion to all students, to be able to 
work with individuals and groups in 
the community, and to teach those 
phases of homemaking pertaining to 
community problems. To accomplish 
this, undergraduate training must 
provide more experiences in working 
with families and community groups. 

Their college training must in- 
clude work in the elementary schools, 
inter-departmental experiences in 
the secondary schools, experience 
with homemaking for boys, and for 
adults. To provide a background for 
teaching of the socio-economic inter- 
relationships of families and com- 
munities and for work with parents 
and other adults, they need more 
functional undergraduate  experi- 
ences in sociology and economics as 
they relate to family life in the com- 
munity. 


Continuous experimental attack 
needs to be made on the problems of 
program planning for high school 
homemaking at local and state levels. 
Teacher education institutions need 
to determine experimentally what 
experiences on the pre-service and 
in-service levels will best fit their 
trainees to carry the program con- 
sidered desirable for the high 
schools of their states. 

Mary Ann and Helen need not feel 
too discouraged if what is expected 
of them seems a bit overwhelming 
at first. There are many sources of 
help for them on their jobs—their 
administrators, teacher conferences, 





Here's a 





their supervisors, current magazine 
articles, and the community itself. 
Probably best of all are the ideas 
they can give each other. They can 
be of help to themselves and to 
other homemaking teachers if they 
will assist their supervisors and 
their teacher training institutions 
in planning and carrying through 
in-service education programs which 
will be most worthwhile to them. 
And they can render a real service 
to future homemaking teachers if 
they will work with their Alma 
Maters in curriculum study of pre- 
service programs in home economics 
education. 





| lon-caloric 


sweetener 


A Party Sponge Cake made 
with SucARYL—just one of the 
low-calorie dishes from the 
new SucarYL Recipe Booklet.* 


| SUCARYL'S new! It’s not saccharin, nor 


| you can 


is it related to any other synthetic 


sweetener, old or new. It’s sugar-sweet 
and stays that way—in any cooking 


really 


process. And it won’t turn bitter. No 


calories at all in SUCARYL. It’s 


cook with! 


(In any food, 
at any 


temperature ) 


wonderful for sugar- 
cautious dieters! Obbott 


(Cyclamate, Abbott) 


THE NEW NON-FATTENING SWEETENER 


See coupon section 
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For top vitamin A value, choose vegetables that are young, tender, and blemish-free. 


Vitamin A 
in the School Lunch 


By MARION L. CRONAN 


USDA reports school children 
don’t get enough vitamin A. 


How can we meet this need? 


Use economical canned foods for vitamin A. 


N THE June issue of Practical Home Economics, a 

survey by the United States Department of Agricul- 

ture on the nutritional adequacy of the school lunch 
was. reported. These studies, which were made 
throughout the United States, pointed to the fact 
that diets of school children are lacking in vitamin 
A and vitamin C. 

Suggestions were given in the June issue for the 
storage, preparation and use of vitamin C foods to 
help overcome these deficiencies. Here are further 
suggestions from the USDA on the most efficient use 
of vitamin A foods in the school lunch program. 


USE MORE VITAMIN A FOODS 


Although the nation’s food supply is high in vita- 
min A value, due to an abundance of good sources, 
this essential vitamin is one of the nutrients that is 
likely to be low in the diet. Many children do not 
secure the amount needed for normal growth and 
development. To help meet this need, vitamin A foods 
should be served in the school lunch at least twice 
a week. 

Foods rich in vitamin A come from both animal 
and plant sources, and they are easily included in 
the day’s diet in a variety of ways. They may be 
used in soups, main dishes, as vegetable or fruit 
accompaniment to the main dish, in sandwiches, 
salads, breads, desserts, and as spreads for breads. 
They add variety to the meal in color and flavor. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR RECIPE FILE 


Use sweet potatoes baked, boiled, mashed, or 
canned. 

Use carrots steamed, or boiled, buttered, creamed, 
glazed, in soup, raw as sticks, curls, or grated. 

Use green leafy vegetables steamed or boiled, but- 
tered, or with a cream sauce. The very tender, young 
leaves go well in salads. 

Use hubbard squash, baked and buttered or mashed. 

Use pumpkin in souffles, puddings, or pie. 

Use tomatoes scalloped, stewed, baked, in tomato 
cup, soup, salads, or as juice. 


Marion Cronan, Practical’s school lunch editor, is direr- 
tor of the school lunch and homemaking program in 
the Brookline, Massachusetts, public schools. Th’s 
article is based on material supplied by the USD-=. 
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Provide proper storage—wilted, shriveled fruits and vegetables have lost vitamin A. 


Use broceoli steamed or boiled, buttered, with 
cream sauce, or cheese sauce, 

Use dried apricots stewed, in fruit cups, salads, and 
cobblers. 

Use liver in patties or loaf, oven-fried, or braised 
with vegetables. 

Use eggs and cheese alone or together; with meat, 
potatoes, or macaroni and spaghetti in main dishes; 
in sandwiches, salads, sauces, breads, and desserts. 


GET HIGH VALUE FOR MONEY SPENT 


Although vitamin A is not lost by solution in water 
during cooking or destroyed by ordinary cooking 
temperatures, the loss by prolonged exposure to warm 
air can be great. When butter or fortified margarine 
becomes rancid and fresh vegetables or fruits become 
wilted, flabby, and shriveled, some of the vitamin A 
value may be lost or greatly decreased. 

The wise school lunch manager, through good buy- 
ing practices, obtains foods of good quality with 
their maximum amount of vitamin A value. Then 
through proper cold storage and preparation, she re- 
tains this high value. 

Buy sweet potatoes that are smooth, firm, clean, 
well shaped, medium sized which taper toward ends, 
of deep yellow-orange flesh, and free of decay. 

Buy carrots that are firm, crisp, clean, fresh in 
appearance, smooth, well shaped, of bright rich color, 
and free from straggling rootlets. 

Buy green leafy vegetables that are fresh, unwilted, 
deep green, tender, free of coarse stems and yellow- 
ish leaves, insect injury, and dirt. 

Buy winter or hubbard squash that are medium to 
large size, heavy for the size, with hard rinds, and 
free from blemishes. 

Buy broccoli that is fresh, clean and not over- 
mature, with tender firm stalks and compact buds in 
clusters, and free of yellowed leaves. 

Buy tomatoes that are mature, firm but not over- 
ripe, solid, plump, smooth, of good color, well formed 
and free from blemish and worm injury. 

Buy dried apricots that are tender but firm, of good 
flavor and color, reasonably uniform in size, and free 
from stems and foreign matter. 

Buy canned vegetables by grade. Test samples to 
determine the drained weight, size, count, color, 
flavor, texture, tenderness, and freedom from blemish, 
dirt, and other foreign matter. 
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Buy liver of good texture, good color (light choco- 
late brown), of good form, thick, short and plump, 
and free from blemishes. 


BUYING GUIDE FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Make your own selection, if possible. 

Consider labor and preparation and cooking facili- 
ties available in your school. 

Consider weight or count. Fresh, leafy greens should 
be bought by weight although they will be delivered 
in hampers. Sweet potatoes, carrots and cabbage also 
give best values when purchased by weight. Oranges 
and grapefruit are packed by count according to size. 

Check carefully when produce is delivered. 

See that the containers hold full measure and the 
product is uniform in shape and quality throughout the 
package, 

Remember the largest is not always the best. Over- 
size sweet potatoes are a poor selection for baking 
purposes. Large, coarse-leaved turnip greens, mus- 
tard greens or other greens are wasteful. The large 
oranges are generally more expensive. 

3uy fruits and vegetables uniform in shape. Mis- 
shapen fruits and root-type vegetables are wasteful 
in preparation for cooking. : 

Distinguish between blemishes that affect appear- 
ance and those that affect eating quality. Sweet pota- 
toes marked with small, dark, clay colored spots affect 
the appearance of the potato but not the flesh. Sur- 
face blemishes of oranges as scars, scratches and 
slight discolorations are not objectionable, but those 
of badly creased skin are. Florida and Texas oranges 
often show a discoloration that is known as “russet- 
ing.” This discoloring does not affect flavor. 

Do not buy merely because the price is low. Over- 
stocks of fresh produce are wasteful if not used 
promptly, or if low preparation yield offsets the gain 
through the low price. 

Buy only the quantity of fresh vegetables that can 
be properly refrigerated and used in a short time. 

Consider the fruits and vegetables that are in sea- 
son and plentiful. Generally, the price and quality 
are better. The Plentiful Foods Monthly List—School 
Lunch Specials are one source of information. The 
local produce dealer will gladly keep you informed. 

Study the markets. The daily papers, the radio, the 
price quotations from produce dealers all help you to 
get the best value for the dollar. 











menus for NOVEMBER 


MONDAY 


Hamburger Pin 
Wheel Biscuit 
Cheese Sauce 
Green Beans 
Carrot Curls 
Melon Cup 


Macaroni and 
Cheese 

Bacon Strip 

Tomato and Lettuce 
Salad 
Pumpernickel 
Bread* 

Apple Raisin 
Pudding 


Tomato Juice 

Hot Beef Sandwich 
Gravy 

Buttered Broccoli 
Peach Crisp 


Hamburger Loaf 
Scalloped Potato 
Buttered. Carrots 
Bread* 

Banana Apple 


Scallop * 


Tomato Juice 
Cheeseburger 
Waldorf Salad 


Chocolate Pudding 


These menus meet requirements of the Type A school 
lunch pattern, Milk is served with all meals, and 
butter or margarine (*) on all breads. A la carte 
items except for fruit, homemade brownies, and ice 


TUESDAY 


Baked Noodles with 
Tomato and Cheese 
Bacon Strip 

Peas 

Date Muffin* 
Applesauce 
Shortcake 


Baked Ham 
Raisin Sauce 
Scalloped Potato 
Grilled Pineapple 
Slice 

Bread* 

Ice Box Pudding 


Roast Leg of Lamb 
Baked Potato 

Peas 

Celery Sticks 
Canned Cherries 
Rolled Oats 

Drop Cookie * 


Roast Turkey 
Mashed Potato 
Gravy 

Hubbard Squash 
Hard Roll* 


Cranberry Whip 


Orange Juice 
American 

Chop Suey 
Tossed Salad 
Bran Muffin* 
Peach Cup Pudding 


WEDNESDAY 


Orange Juice 
Chicken and 
Vegetable Pie 
Biscuit Crust 
Cranberry 

Cabbage Salad *% 
Chocolate Cup Cake 


Hamburger, Corn, 
and Noodle 
Casserole *%& 

Buttered Cabbage 

Bread* 

Devil’s Food Cake 


Baked Beans 
Frankfurter 

Red Cabbage Slaw 
Rye Bread* 

Deep Dish Apple 
Pie with Cheese 


THURSDAY 


Beef and Vegetable 
Fricassee on Rice 
Cole Slaw 

Raisin Bread* 
Strawberry 


Chiffon Pie 


ARMISTICE 
DAY 


Baked Beef Hash 
Buttered Beets 
Turnip Strips 
Roll* 

Spice Cake with 
Peanut Butter 
Frosting 


By MARION CRONAN 


Director, School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


FRIDAY 


Fruit Juice 

Tuna Chop Suey on 
Fried Noodles 

Green Salad 

Apple Muffin*® 


Coconut Cream 


Oven Fried 

Cod Fillet 
Baked Potato 
Harvard Beets 
Roll* 
Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream 


Grilled Tomato 
on Toast 
Cheese Sauce 
Egg Salad 
Baked Apple 


Light Cream 


THANKSGIVING HOLIDAYS 





cream are not sold. In the high school 2 complete 
A lunches are offered each day. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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School Lunch Notes 


MALL as it is, the one-room school at East 
\ Homer, New York, capitalizes on school 

lunch activities to the full. When lunches 
were first served at the school, food was 
brought to the building from the Truxton Cen- 
tral School. Some time later, the Board of Ed- 
ucation made an independent program possible, 
furnishing a refrigerator, toaster, hot plate, 
and roaster. 

Since then, the Type A program has flour- 
ished, with the cooperation of all who partici- 
pate. For example, the children help with 
preparation of menus, which are made up one 
week ahead. Each child suggests his prefer- 
ences for one day, and his name is printed on 
the menu next to his suggestion. Children help 
with the shopping, too, ordering and carrying 
food from the village store. 

Purchases are supplemented by Federal do- 
nated foods, and the program makes maximum 
use of these. Still other foods may come from 
the children’s homes. A child may bring a 
dozen eggs or a peck of potatoes to pay for his 
lunches. One thoughtful mother, a former 
home economics teacher, often furnishes a 
dessert. 

Most of the food is prepared before school. 
The lunch is cooked in an extra classroom where 
the children later come to eat. At just the 
right time each morning the teacher switches 
on the roaster or hot. plate, and cooking pro- 
ceeds until time for lunch. 

After eating, each child washes his own 
dishes and rinses them in an antiseptic solution. 
One or two of the older pupils put the dishes 
away and finish up the day’s work. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL LUNCH 


The School Lunch—Its Educational Contri- 
bution, a recent publication by the Office of Ed- 
ucation of the U. S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, has been released in re- 
sponse to widespread interest in the educational 
aspects of the schoo] lunch—an area that has 
received too little attention in the past. 

The 27-page booklet presents the principal 
educational outcomes to be sought through the 
school lunch. These include establishing good 
habits of food selections, and gaining coopera- 
tion of parents in helping pupils apply what 
they have learned about foods. Educational 
outcomes related to citizenship are also in- 
cluded. 

These points are discussed in detail for dif- 
ferent types of food service, and examples are 
viven of how this program has been success- 
fully developed in many school lunch programs. 

The booklet, Nutrition Education Series, 
Pamphlet No. 6, may be obtained at 25 cents 
per copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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ye CRANBERRY CABBAGE SALAD 50 servings 


% cup lemon juice 
2% quarts shredded cabbage 
2 teaspoons salt 


%4 cup gelatin 
3 cups cold water 
1 quart boiling water 
1 No. 10 can jellied 
cranberry sauce 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes; add to boiling water 
and stir until dissolved. Place cranberry sauce in saucepan 
over low heat. Whip until smooth. Add dissolved gelatin 
to cranberry and stir. Remove from heat; add lemon juice 
and salt. Chill until slightly thickened. Fold in cabbage. 
Pour into pan. Chill. Cut into squares and serve on crisp 
lettuce. 


ye HAMBURGER, CORN, and NOODLE CASSEROLE 
50 servings 

tablespoons salt 

teaspoons pepper 

teaspoons paprika 

tablespoons sugar 

No. 10 can whole kernel corn 

pound sharp cheese, grated 


2 pounds noodles 

1 quart onions, chopped 
1 cup shortening 

8 pounds hamburger 
%4 cup flour 

4 quarts tomato juice 


mre NNN WwW 


Cook noodles in boiling salted water until tender. Blanch 
and drain. Cook onion in fat until tender; add hamburger 
and cook until brown. Add flour and blend. Add tomato 
juice and seasonings. Cook, stirring constantly, until thick 
and smooth. Add noodles and drained corn to meat. Mix 
well. Place in casserole. Sprinkle with grated cheese. 
Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 35 minutes. 


% ROLLED OATS DROP COOKIES 50 cookies 
1% quarts flour, sifted 1 quart raisins, chopped 
2 teaspoons soda 1 quart nuts, chopped 
1 tablespoon salt 1% quarts rolled oats 
2 teaspoons cinnamon \%4 cup dried eggs (reconstituted 
1 quart sugar with 4% cup water) 
2 cups shortening % cup dried milk (reconstituted 


with 2 cups water) 


Sift flour, soda, salt, and cinnamon together. Mix sugar 
with melted shortening, raisins, nuts, and rolled oats. Mix 
with dry ingredients. Add reconstituted eggs and milk. 
Stir well. Drop by teaspoon on greased pan. Bake 10 to 
12 minutes at 375° F. Remove cookies from pan while hot. 


50 servings 


yx BANANA APPLE SCALLOP 


2 No. 10 cans sliced apples 50 bananas 
2 quarts water 334 quarts graham cracker 
2 pounds granulated cugar crumbs 


1 pound 14 oz. brown sugar 
1 pound 4 oz. chopped nuts 


2% teaspoons cinnamon 
2% teaspoons nutmeg 


Put apples in pan. Add 2 quarts water. Cover and put into 
oven to simmer until soft. Peel bananas; cut into %4 inch 
slices and add to hot apple mixture. Mix together crumbs, 
brown sugar, and nuts. Sprinkle over fruit mixture. Dot 
crumbs with butter. Bake at 400° F. 20 minutes. Serve 
hot with hot lemon sauce or cream. 





























Let’s Sew by the Basic Seven 


A One Act Play By RUTH MATTHEWS OLSEN 


The Cast: Home Arts Students of the Albert Leonard 
Junior High school 

PROLOGUE: Enter Joan and Claire. 

JOAN: 
Hi there, Claire! What’s this they say? 
A style show scheduled for today? 
What’s the theme? I’m slightly muddled. 
Tell, before I’m more befuddled, 
What you mean today to show us 
Of the Basic Seven for Sewers. 

CLAIRE : 
Seven’s a magic number, dear. 
We learned seven basic foods this year. 
Planned a meal, learned how to buy it, 
Judged its worth as basic diet. 
And also Seven’s the magic key 
For Sewers, too. But wait! You’ll see. 


SCENE | 
Cast carries a sign reading: “Know What You Have!” 
Characters: Nifty, Thrifty and Swifty. 
NIFTY : 
This Fall I’m sorting out my clothes. 
This pile I'll keep. That? Out it goes! 
Then when I’ve made my inventory 
I can compose my new clothes story. 
THRIFTY : 
Surely you won’t discard these gems? 
Scoop that neckline. Face these hems. 
Ease that seam to free the waist. 
Salvage or repent in haste. 
SWIFTY : 
Right you are! The better way’s 
To plan some “Sew together” days. 
We’ll pool our schemes for alterations; 
And spend our savings on vacations. 


SCENE Il 
Cast carries a sign reading “Know What You Need.” 
Characters: Teeny Wise, Speedy Jane, Racquetty Ann. 
TEENY WISE: 
The clothes I’ll need will depend on plans. 
Is it skis for me, or all pots and pans? 
And just Big Town doings? Or country, too? 


Before I choose, I must think this through. 
SPEEDY JANE: 

Well, I need clothes that can stand the strain 

Of outdoor sports in the sun or rain. 

You girls don’t care much for dungarees, 

But my kind of life is the life for these. 
RACQUETTY ANN: 

I, being a girl who has just one sport, 

Plan clothes with my eye on the tennis court. 

Correct, well-fitted, and free of troubles, 

I’m not distracted from winning doubles. 


SCENE Ill 

Cast carries a sign reading “Know What to Buy.” 
Characters: Three best dressed girls in school. 
FIRST GIRL: 

I’m much too young to be blase 

I like my clothes just bright and gay. 

I’m not a girl to slink or waddle. 

Give me the big full-skirted model 

And take away those frills and bows. 

I’m for the casual Teen-age clothes! 
SECOND GIRL: 

This is a suit from a local store 

Simple, with smart detail. What’s more, 

In city or country it serves me well. 

It’s usefulness has no parallel. 
THIRD GIRL: 

I’m proud of this party dress I selected. 

In fact, it’s more perfect than I expected. 

Doesn’t it make you dream of dances 

And moonlight and jasmine and young romances? 


SCENE IV 
Cast carries a sign reading “Know What to Make.’ 
Characters: A group of girls wearing the skirts and 
blouses they made in school. 
THE LEADER: 
“Simple to Make” are the patterns for us. 
We like to sew but we don’t like fuss. 

Right from the start, while we’re still beginners, 
Blouses and skirts are the sure fire winners. 
Characters: A group of girls wearing evening dresses 

they made in school. 
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ONE OF GROUP: 
We are the girls who, with dates propitious 
Wouldn’t concede we were too ambitious. 
These are the dresses we made for the dance 
While mothers and teachers all eyed us askance. 
But seeing us after our goal was attained, 
Adopted the motto, “Naught ventured, naught 
gained.” 
Characters: A group of girls wearing simple dresses 
and suits. 
ONE OF GROUP: 
We made these clothes for school and street, 
For shopping, walking, drug-store treat. 
They’re not too baggy, not too tight 
In fact, they make us feel just right. 
Characters: A group of girls wearing school dresses. 
ONE OF GROUP: 
This is our second year of sewing. 
Please, may we do a bit of crowing? 
For months of study and work and care 
Went into these clothes you see us wear. 
We think they’re dandy for now and here 
And the very thing for this time of year. 


SCENE V 
Cast carries a sign reading “Know What Type You 
Are.” 
Characters: Tall and Thin, Short and Plump, Blonde, 
Brunette, Red-Head. 
TALL AND THIN: 
They classify me as a “tall and ‘thin” 
But don’t feel sorry for the shape I’m in. 
The latest fashions are the ones for me. 
Those big bold prints all suit me to a T. 
The fullest skirts a stylist can design 
And the lushest blouses are all mine. . . all mine! 
SHORT AND PLUMP: 
Though tall I’m not, and plump I am 
I do the very best I can 
Because a dress with lines like this 
Doth glamorize plump Junior Miss. 
BLONDE: 
The Nordic Type I represent 
Fair skin, blonde hair, and blue, blue eyes. 
In cool pastels I am content 
Just as the fashion books advise. 
BRUNETTE: 
I have “the Latin type” of flair 
With olive skin, dark hair and eyes. 
The vibrant colors that I wear 
My sultry looks italicize. 
RED-HEAD: 
I’ve been called “Carrot-Top” and ‘Red” 
And—much more flatteringly—‘“Titian” 
“Brown, green, or beige for you,” they said. 
But I think that’s sheer superstition. 
In nineteen-fifty-four, I think 
The tawny-haired are smart in pink. 


SCENE VI 


Cast carries a sign reading “Know How to Wear Your 


Clothes.” 
Characters: A boy watching slick girls go by. 
Roy: 

The well-groomed girl is highly rated, 
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Shiningly fresh from hair to toe. 

She is the girl most often dated. 

She is the girl who’s “In the Know.” 
Crisp in her cottons, no hems drag, 
Trim as her polished shoes, she'll be. 
This is the dear of whom the stag 
Whispers to stag, “Hey! That’s for me!” 


SCENE VII 
Disconsolate and weary, girl enters with sign reading 
“Know How to Care for Your Clothes.” 
Characters: The Girl. Chorus of boys. 
THE GIRL: 
So many things for Teen to do 
With work hours long and play hours few. 
Launder, polish, brush and mend! 
Do repetitious, time-consuming 
Obligations never end? 
Who’s going to notice all this grooming? 
CHORUS OF Boys, as they run on stage: 
We may not understand the meaning 
Back of this so successful preening. 
Nevertheless, this much we know; 
We’re sure in love with your status quo. 
It’s a dead cert cinch that the day is looming 
When most of us will be bride-and-grooming. 
EPILOGUE 
Entire cast enters behind the seven girls who carry the 
seven signs. Each sign carrier speaks in turn, 
answered by whole cast in chorus. 
FIRST GIRL: KNOW WHAT YOU HAVE. 
CHORUS: Take complete inventory. 
SECOND GIRL: KNOW WHAT YOU NEED. 
CHORUS: Second Chapter of the story. 
THIRD GIRL: KNOW HOW TO BUY. 
CHORUS: On a budget depend. 
FOURTH GIRL: KNOW WHAT TO MAKE. 
CHORUS: To reduce what you spend. 
FIFTH GIRL: KNOW YOUR OWN TYPE. 
CuHorus: And its lines and its hues. 
SIXTH GIRL: KNOW HOW TO WEAR. 
CHORUS: What you carefully choose. 
SEVENTH GIRL: KNOW HOW TO TAKE. 
CHORUS: Proper care of your clothes. 
ENTIRE CAST: 
And avoid sloppy posture and waggle-seam hose. 
With our Basic Seven Rules for all Sewers as a 
plank, 
You are bound to succeed. So, good-bye now .. . 
(They all bow quickly to the audience and exit 
very fast, calling out over their shoulders) 
. and THANK you! 
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Fall fashions highlight versatile corduroy 


for use in school, casual and party wear 


WO items relating to the Flam- 

mable Fabrics Act recently came 
to our attention. This act which 
went into effect July 1, 1954 is de- 
signed to outlaw the use of fabrics 
in apparel which are potentially dan- 
gerous to the wearer because of fire 
and flame hazards. 

According to the Felt Association 
of New York, wool felt and wool 
and rayon fashion felts are within 
the limits of the new law. The as- 
sociation says that unless felts are 
napped, ample protection against 
flammability is provided by the wool 
fiber present. 

You might be interested to know 
that millinery veilings are not in- 
cluded in the list of fabrics specified 
under the act—not considered an ar- 
ticle of wearing apparel. 


Care of Corduroy 
Because corduroy is all cotton, ex- 
cept for the occasional use of rayon 
for luster, it is easy to launder. You 
should of course follow the washing 


duroy features authentic designs 
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in silver. 


instruction attached to the garment 
to be laundered, but in addition here 
are a few directions to preserve the 
color, softness, and pile of corduroy. 
First wash in mild soap and warm 
water. Squeeze suds through fabric 
and rinse by pressing water out 
gently. Never twist or use a wringer 
to press out water. Straighten gar- 
ment. Hang dresses, shirts, and 
jackets on hangers, skirts across the 
waistband, and overalls, slacks, and 
shorts at bottom of legs. 

When dry, press with a steam iron. 
Hold iron slightly above fabric on 
wrong side. Go slowly with the ribs 
so that steam penetrates to the 
right side. Raise pile by brushing on 
the right side. 


Squaw Dresses 
The squaw dress fashion is sure 
to be a success with the high school 
and college age group. Gay and 
colorful, they are fashioned after the 
costumes of the Indians of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. Available in cot- 
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Squaw two-piece dresses made of black cor- 


Pleated shirt in corduroy is worn 
with tapered slacks of velveteen. 


ton, corduroy, and other fabrics, they 
are suitable for all seasons. 

The skirts are trimmed with yards 
of braid and rickrack and then laid 
in fine pleats. The blouses are 
trimmed with a smaller version of 
the skirt decoration or left plain so 
that they can be worn with the fab- 
ulous Indian silver and turquoise 
jewelry. 

The pleated skirts of cotton are 
easy to care for. One manufacturer 
recommends that they be rolled up 
and slipped into a nylon stocking 
with the waistband at the toe. They 
may be washed in this stocking case 
to preserve the pleats. 


Home Fashion News 

Several kits for making draperies 
have come to our notice. One 
drapery pack made by Tilbury Fab- 
rics includes two pre-cut lengths of 
fabrics up to 96 inches, a pleating 
tape, thread, hooks, pins, and com- 
plete instructions. The fabrics are 
of dobby weave, vat dyed and pre- 
shrunk, in plain color, scenic, floral, 
or modern designs. 

Another kit is available in 84- to 
100-inch lengths with the pinch- 
pleated tops completed for you. The 
kit includes complete instructions, 
lead weights, drapery hooks, thread, 
tape measure, pins and needles. The 
kit is under $12.00 with the price 
depending on the choice of patterns 
in the cotton fabric. 


Crisp Curtain 


Bemberg, a name long known to 
American women, takes a bow in a 
brand new role for rayon—curtains 
of Bemberg organdy. The curtains 
are permanently crisp and fadeproof. 
They have been certified by a large 
testing company for washability and 
serviceability. 


Worth Knowing About 

Sewing Magic for Teen-agers has 
been prepared by Mildred Graves 
Ryan to help students use home sew- 
ing machine attachments effectively. 
It is attractively illustrated and 
gives step-by-step directions for the 
use of a dozen different attachments. 
The booklet is available upon re- 
quest to the Greist Manufacturing 

Company, New Haven, Conn. 
—D.S. D. 
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Can We Make More Use of 


Home Experiences? 


(Continued from page 21) 


During the teen years, girls who 
develop normally will lose much of 
this interest in their families. They 
become more self-centered, more 
concerned with their social groups. 

Their personality growth should 
include increasing indenendence, in- 
creasing ability to get along well 
with their peers. We sometime com- 
plain that as these girls near the 
time when they will become home- 
makers they are less interested in 
the activities of homemaking. But 
there’s no use fighting mother na- 
ture. The teen-age girl isn’t pri- 
marily interested in getting a house 
of her own. There’s time for that. 
Consciously or unconsciously, she is 
concentrating her energy on getting 
her man. Unless she achieves rea- 
sonable popularity with girls and 
boys in her group, instinct warns 
her that her opportunity to make a 
good marriage will be threatened. 

Some girls become so absorbed in 
social relationships that they can 
think of little else. If we try to 
throttle this interest, we push them 
into asserting it more forcefully. If, 
even unintentionally, we block their 
efforts to achieve independence, we 
force them to struggle harder for it. 
These drives for independence and 
social recognition come from within, 
and they are part of the pattern of 
growing up. As a girl grows in emo- 
tional independence, the ties that 
have held her close to her family 
begin to loosen (as they surely must 
if she is to leave home for a success- 
ful marriage or a career). It isn’t 
surprising that sometimes she strug- 
gles hardest against the bond which 
has been the tightest—that between 
herself and her mother. The struggle 
is heightened if the mother resists 
and tries to tie the apron strings 
tighter. 

Dr. Arnold Gessel, as a result of 
his recent, extensive study of teen- 
agers, advises that there are times 
when the less mothers and daughters 
have to see each other, the better.* 
His study indicates, too, that pulling 
away from mother begins earlier 
than we usually recognize when 
planning the approach to home eco- 
nomics. 

This situation is often bewilder- 
Ing and heartbreaking to mothers. 
It produces feelings of guilt in 
daughters. But it shouldn’t. It is un- 
realistic to blame the mothers or the 


+ Pollack, “Dr. Arnold Gessel Tells How to 
ge rstand a Teenager,” This Week, March 7, 


girls, or to assume the relationships 
are bad in the family where a 
mother-daughter friction shows up. 
Better to accept this situation for 
what it is—a normal and usually 
temporary manifestation of growing 
into maturity. By the time girls are 
17 or 18, most of them have to come 
to terms with themselves and re- 
establish pleasant relationships at 
home. 

In the meantime, what should the 
mother do? If she is wise she’ll try 
to control her emotions. She will 
realize that her daughter still wants 





\/ 


and needs adult guidance. She will 
be thankful, rather than resentful, 
if her girl finds in a teacher (fre- 
quently the homemaking teacher) 
the friendliness, understanding, ob- 
jective attitude toward her problems 
which she craves. 

If a daughter comes home from 
school insisting that the teacher has 
taught a better way to do some 
household task, the wise mother will 
explain that new products and new 
equipment lead to new methods. 


Each person eventually chooses her 
(Continued on page 58) 

















Here is a story of new hi-fidelity color 


¢CELAPERM 


the acetate yarn with the “‘sealed-in’’ color 


It explains how the color is “‘sealed-in” the fiber to last through wash- 
ing after washing without running into other colors, or crocking, or 
rubbing off. It explains why Celaperm resists sun fading and is im- 
mune to gas fading. Why the color is not affected by sea water or 
perspiration. Why the bright, fresh glow lasts and lasts. 


All these questions about Celanese Celaperm are answered in a new 
booklet, filled with illustrations. There are also pages on all the uses of 
Celaperm fabrics—in draperies, bathing suits, children’s clothes, 
sports shirts, blouses, and dresses. There are pages on the other wel- 
come qualities of Celaperm acetate—the wrinkle resistance, the dur- 
able pleats, the beautiful way of draping, the quick drying, the resist- 
ance to moths and mold and mildew. There are pages on the wear and 


the care of Celaperm fabrics. 


Just clip the coupon at the back of this magazine and we’ll send 
out the booklets—as many copies as you need for yourself and your 


classes. 


Educational Department, Celanese Corporation of America, N.Y. 16. 
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Can We Make More Use of 


Home Experiences? 
(Continued from page 57) 


own, but learning different ways 
creates a basis for choice. Suppose 
a mother notices that her daughter 
does willingly what the teacher as- 
signs but grudgingly what her 
mother requests. Then, this is the 
time to cooperate willingly with the 
teacher and arrange an opportunity 
for the girl to do her school assign- 
ment well. 

At such a time the teacher’s 
leadership in making assignments is 





New light on 








Money Management! 


most important. These assignments 
should be related to the girl’s inter- 
ests and level of development. But 
doing well in school is a goal for 
most girls, and there is strong moti- 
vation in the tie-up with credit and 
grade even for home tasks that are 
not of themselves appealing. 

Some mothers may not understand 
what is happening between them- 
selves and their daughters. Here 
teachers can help a great deal by 
pointing out how universal the situa- 
tion is. 

On the other side of the coin, 
some teachers criticize mothers for 
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The art of managing money comes vividly to life when you use 


HFC filmstrip lectures. Easy to use! 
Adaptable for any age group. Each 35-mm, filmstrip comes with 
directions for use, and a prepared talk to read as pictures are shown. 





Please send me the filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one 
week, 1 will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one month 
in advance of date I plan to show them. 


Budgeting for Better Living (black and white). 
Dramatizes a typical family’s problems in developing 


a budget. 25 minutes. 


So many teachers have told me how helpful our 
filmstrip lectures are, I’m sure you, too, will find 
them really valuable teaching aids. 


! Stimulating! Informative! 
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Director of Consumer Education if 
Household Finance Corporation ; 
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+ What's Your Shopping Score? (black and white). 


| askillful shopper. 10 minutes. 


Shows techniques of wise buying and how to become 





How to Stretch Your Food Dollars (color). Nutri- 


©) tion-wise, budget-wise ideas for planning and buying 


S| 3 6food. 27 minutes. 


Dressing Well Is a Game (black and white). How 
to achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for the whole 


family. 18 minutes. 


© How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely (black and 
New. Explains the importance of credit to 
family and national economy. 28 minutes. 


white). 


Practical Guides foi 


Better Lit meg 


Consumer Education Department 
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ON FREE LOAN 
TO GET YOUR FILMSTRIP 
LECTURES PROMPTLY, 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR 
COUPON OFFER NOW, BY 
TURNING TO PAGE 35, 





what looks to them like lack of 
sympathy and understanding, and 
then fail to see their own leadership 
role in the lives of these girls. They 
need to sense their responsibility in 
temporarily replacing the mother as 
the mature feminine object of admi- 
ration. They need to realize that 
their own personalities and attitudes 
are highly contagious. They need 
to take full advantage of their op- 
portunity to give personal guidance 
and to let this guidance follow the 
girl home from school. 

In an article to follow, I want to 
suggest some specific ways the 
teacher can help her students apply 
at home what she is teaching at 
school. 





Report From Washington 
(Continued from page 47) 
amount that has been annually avail- 
able since 1949-50. Of this total, 
$15 million again will be reserved by 
the Department to make economical 
large-scale purchases of foods that 
will help schools meet meal-type re- 

quirements. 

Cash payments to states—to be 
used to assist schools to make local 
food purchases—will total approxi- 
mately $67 million, about the same 
as in 1953-54. However, since par- 
ticipation in the program continues 
to grow each year, States may find 
it necessary again to reduce per-meal 
‘ates of cash assistance. 

Large supplies of commodities are 
expected to be available for donation 
to schools in 1954-55. Schools will 
continue to receive as much butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids 
as they can effectively utilize. The 
kinds and volume of other surplus 
food will depend upon the need for 
surplus removal purchases and this 
cannot be accurately forecast much 
in advance of the time the various 
commodities begin to move to mar- 
ket. However, the total value of 
surplus foods for school lunch use 
in 1953-54 is expected to at least 
equal that of last year. 

In addition to cash and commodity 
assistance, the Department of Agri- 
culture will continue to provide tech- 


nical assistance to States on food 
utilization and food management 
problems. The Department has re- 


cently provided to States visual ma- 
terials in the form of easel displays 
and film slides on the need for vita- 
min A and C foods in school lunches. 
These materials were prepared ior 
use in workshops and are designed to 
show managers and cooks how to plan 
for adequate servings of foods rich 
in these two important nutrients. 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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Scholastic Awards to Young Designers 


Bright, new ideas from teen-agers 
across the nation. 


Your students may be winners next year. 


The costume designs and the weaving samples on this 
page are all the work of high-school students who won top 
places in the 1954 Scholastic Art Awards. McCall’s Pat- 
terns, national co-sponsor of costume design division, re- 
ports that the designs by Hilda Cooperman and Karen 
Johnson will be on pattern counters across the nation by 
Christmas. The Lily Mills Company sponsored the weav- 
ing division. 

This year students submitted some 165,000 entries to 
the Scholastic Art Awards. Entries to the 27 different 
classifications came from all 48 states and U.S. posses- 
sions. About 32,000 pieces won places in regional ex- 
hibitions. A total of 1,472 entries won places in the 
national show, held at Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., under the auspices of Scholastic Magazines. They 
were judged by outstanding artists in the fields repre- 
sented. 

For 27 years this show has served as a goal and a sym- 
bol of real achievement to the high-school students of 
America. 

Forwarded to Carnegie Institute for national judging 
were those art pieces which had been awarded gold 
achievement keys by regional juries. For areas where 
there were no regional juries, entries were carefully 
screened in Pittsburgh by a preliminary jury who fol- 
lowed the same high standards as the regional juries. 

Scholastic Art Awards are truly a school project. Su- 
pervisors and directors of art education serve as regional 
chairmen and with their committees of art teachers advise 
the department stores and other institutions who sponsor 
the regional exhibition. Entries are the best of work 
done regularly in the classroom. 

Practical Home Economics is one of the three Scho- 
lastic teacher magazines. Scholastic also publishes six 
classroom magazines. 
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Peggy Green, 16, Earl Bonuam, 16, 
Ysleta, Texas. Detroit, Michigan. 
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Karen Johnson, 17, 
Portland, Oregon. 





Joan Hashoian, 17, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 





Ann Martone, 16, 
New York City, New York. 


Hilda Cooperman, 17, 
New York City, New York. 
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Anna C. Henegar, 17, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Eleanore Reed, 18, 
Rochester, New York. 


Earl Rutledge, 17, 
Houston, Texas. 

















Hair Styles for Each Type 


Although no 


two faces are alike beauty experts 


agree that 


there are six basic facial types: diamond-shaped, pear-shaped, 


square, round, heart-shaped and oval. 


The oval face is the ideal. 


If your's is the perfect oval you can style your hair any way 


you choose, Here are suggestions for styles which help the other 


types to achieve the desired oval effect. 








The diamond-shaped face has very 
wide cheekbones, narrower fore- 
head and chin. Avoid pompadours 
or very long straight bobs. Skip 
fluffed bangs or a top-lock from 
a low side part. Soft just-below- 
‘ar curls to widen chin line is most 
becoming style. 


A pear-shaped face has a forehead 
narrower than the jawline. Avoid 
long bob, fluffy below the ears. Use 
curls at the temples or wide bangs. 
Dress hair away from the face. Add 
width and height at temples to bal- 
ance the chin. 


The square-type face has a fore- 
head as broad as the chin. Avoid 
center part or any severe hair style. 
Use side part, soft waves, dipping 
half bang. A little fluff below the 
ears to break the angular lines. 


A round face with full cheeks needs 
height at the forehead. Avoid cen- 
ter part or straight bangs. Feature 
side or side slanting part. Wear 
fluffv bangs. Hair should be smooth 
at temples, soft around ears. 


The heart-shaped face has high 
temples and a softly pointed chin. 
Don’t wear hair fluffy at temples. 
This is the type for a modified 
page boy. Fluff below ears helps 
to give chin a round, fuller effect. 














When Girls Let Hair Grow 


(Continued from page 26) 


the moment a wide-spread and not 
ably baseless belief that “perma- 
nents are bad for your hair.” This 
false inference is easily understood 
by anyone who has ever glanced 
around a theatre when the lights 
come up. Frizzy mops in all direc- 
tions. Hair artfully coiffed .. . but 
dull and lifeless. Unmistakeable evi 
dence of neglect. No hair can be love- 
lv if it is not shampooed frequently, 
brushed clean between washings. Nor 
can any shampoo, or hair conditioner, 
or permanent wave reward the user 
who doesn’t scrupulously follow the 
directions that come with the prod- 
uct. 

The sorry truth is, we are care- 
less. Hence “Straight hair is pret- 
tier” teen-agers say. What they 
mean, what they really want (and we 
should insist on for ourselves) is 
smooth, well-groomed heads. And, 
paradoxically, that currently popular 
“straight” effect is best achieved and 
much more successfully maintained 
when the hair has enough natural 
curl or loose permanent wave to give 
it the body to hold its lines. 

As to how long is long, a re- 
searcher put these questions recently) 
to a couple of very young American 
males. Their answers, though not 
definite, typically masculine. 
“Well,” one or them said, after con- 
siderable thought, “not as short as a 
man’s nor as long as a mermaid’s.” 

“That’s right!” the other agreed. 
“Me, I like my women to look like 
women. Hair kind of shiny and soft 

looking like it smells nice.” (In a 
word, clean.) 

Kven the Britannica pauses in its 
scholarly discussion of hair to make 
a side remark on grooming and care: 
“The beauty of hair is dependent 
largely upon its health. A clean scalp, 
nourished by a strong circulation of 
pure rich blood is essential. 
Obviously, hygienic living, outdoor 
exercise, correct diet, mental happi- 
ness, everything that contributes to 
physical well-being will contribute 
to the health and natural beauty of 
the hair.” 

As to styles, a change of hair-do, 
as Hollywood discovered, can effect 
a startling change of personality for 
better or for worse. 

Many of the tricks by which such 
transformations are achieved ire 
possible only to specialists in the «art 
of cosmetic fool-the-eye. But oth+’s 
are so simple that, once discove! 
we wonder why they had never 
curred to us before. For example 
columns at left. 
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Report from Washington 
(Continued from page 58) 

As another means of assisting par- 
ticipating schools to improve the 
quality of meals served, the Depart- 
ment recently has issued a menu 
planning guide entitled, “Planning 
Type A School Lunches.” Developed 
in cooperation with State school 
lunch agencies, this guide explains 
the steps involved in menu planning 
and provides sample menus that meet 
the requirements of the Type A pat- 
tern. 

While work on improving the qual- 
ity of school lunches will be contin- 
ued in 1954-55, a major activity will 
he the development of improved 
guides on space and equipment needs 
of school lunch programs. In view 
of the urgent need for new material 
in this field, State school lunch agen 
recommended that the Depart 
ment give first priority to a revision 
of its present bulletin “Planning and 
Equipping School Lunchrooms.” 

These are the highlights of the Na 
tional School Lunch Program as the 
school year begins. Throughout 
1954-55, the Department of Agricul- 
ture will continue to States 
and local communities to serve more 
children better school lunches. 


cies 


assist 


CHEESE 
(Continued from page 45) 


Wrappings of waxed paper, or waxed 
paper and aluminum foil, or any 
other air tight container. To prevent 
transfer of flavors when highly fla- 
vored and mild cheese are stored to- 
gether, wrap each one separately. 

Although most 
freeze successfully, they should be 
kept at low temperatures in the re- 
frigerator to prevent changes in tex- 
ture and flavor. The University of 
Wisconsin recommends the following 
on time and temperature storage for 
30 days—32° F.; 12 days 
15° F.; 2 days—60° F. 

Packaged processed cheeses may 
he stored in the original wrapper. 
If carefully opened, the wrapper may 
be resealed for further storage. 
Cheese spreads in jars keep well if 
covered with the original cap. 

Soft cheeses, such as cottage and 
cream, should be used quickly and 
not stored for any length of time 
in the refrigerator. 

Many people forget an important 
rule 


cheeses do not 


cheeses: 


for serving cheese “as is.” To 
assure full flavor, most cheeses 
should never be served right from 
the refrigerator. Remove the amount 
to be served and keep at room tem- 
perature at least a half hour before 
serving. 


Beauty News 
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Hair-Helps You Will Enjoy 
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PIN-CURy 


PERMANEy, 





tA 


Easy as making pin curls. 


You can achieve a 
casual wave with 
“Bobbi permanent 


Perfume perfect 
for parties is 
Tweed's new 
spray bottle — 
"Mist." Dispenser 
Bottle — $2.25. 


soft, 
Toni's 
$1.50. 





The original detergent sham- 


poo and as popular as ever. 
Drene's economical, efficient, 


at 12¢, 29¢, 59e, 


You need a really 
good hair spray to 
control wispiness. 
Rubinstein's is a 
good choice. $1.50. 
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"Please 
tell me" 





Eagerness for information is most 
prevalent when the curriculum in- 
cludes personal hygiene. But if 
don't open up this subject, the very 


you 


girls you could help the most may feel 
too shy to come to you. For unfortu 
nately many students have been con 
ditioned that “nice girls 
don’t talk about such things as 
menstruation.” 

You don't them to be 
“ashamed” of being Help 
them! Tell them! Send for a really 
scientific teaching aid: “How 
Have Changed.” It contains anatomi 
cal charts, bibliographies, 
papers. Students’ booklet 
ural—It’s Normal”’ 

A discussion of 
protection is an extremely valid part 
of any presentation. Girls are 
particularly interested in anything that 
will relieve such pressing social prol 
lems as odor, bulk, difficulty of dis 
posal, etc. See coupon. 
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* TAMPAX INCORPORATED I Ros 
' 
§ 161 East 42nd St., New York |! N.Y 
’ ’ 
« Please send the free materi he Tamipax * 

’ 
+ manual forteachers “How 1 Have Change : 
® Sample box of Tampax z Res ® 
’ f ’ 
« Super, J r absorbe es Booklet for ‘ 
+ dents “It's Natural It's Normal” with order § 
* card tor additional tree pply a 
‘ ‘ 
’ ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
; Name : 
’ ’ 
’ ’ 
‘ ’ 
* School Address ' 
‘ ’ 
: : 
: City Ze State ~ 
’ 
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NEW i > SETTING BOOK! 





oa wi AT 





A completely new book on table set- 
tings...31 table photographs, 14 of 
them in full color... featuring table 
arrangements for every occasion 
using unique color combinations, 
clever decorative accessories. Also 
photographs showing steps in pro- 
duction of fine earthenware. 
Published by VERNON KILNS, 
manufacturers of world-renowned 
Vernonware, available at cost, 20c 
a copy to teachers, students, school 


libraries. 
Mail Coupon in 


Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


CO70072 KILNS 


VK 


492 2310 E. 52nd St. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 





THE GLOVER HOMEMAKING UNIT 





Ae 
CONTAINS: 2 Sewing Machines 
2 Seam pressing units 
Cutting space for 2-4 girls 
Dining table for 10 people 
4x6 ft. micarta top for group work 
10 storage trays at your finger tips 
you don’t have to “tote” them. 


IN OLD LABS, OR NEW THEY COST LESS PER 
STUDENT THAN ANY OTHER FIRST QUALITY HOME.- 
MAKING EQUIPMENT. 

Eliminate confusion and inefficiency. No 


more waiting to share machines or running 


back and forth to ironing boards. These 
beautifully designed, ruggedly built all purpose 
units are so compact and economical that 
every laboratory can now have a sewing 


machine for each student 






FREE peace’ 
Illustrated oe 
Brochure 4 

Mail Coupon OF: mire NIE 
in coupon P. O. Box 4093 
section North Austin Sta. 
or a 
WRITE US Austin, Texas 
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Laundry Tips 


=a Pa. A RRR EE RAITT REIIRIR EE COR ROA IO RHR re A Cs ene 


lemon yarern aan) 


RE you keeping up with the new 

products and simplified methods 
of home laundry? Here are some 
timely tips from home laundry ex- 
perts to help you make the task more 
convenient, quick, and efficient. 


ELEANOR AHERN, Frigidaire Laun- 
dry Consultant sends this solution 
for a troublesome winter problem: 

If your child has only one snow- 
suit or windbreaker and the morn- 
ing play has left it in a wet and mis- 
erable condition, don’t banish the 
youngster to indoor amusements 
while the garment dries slowly. Just 
put it in your dryer and before lunch 
or nap is over, it will be fresh and 
dry and ready to wear again. Be 
sure of course to close the zipper or 
fasten hooks and buttons before put- 
ting in the dryer. Use medium heat 
and check drying time. Remove as 
soon as dry. 

% 


VIRGINIA M. JONES, Director of 
Home Economics, Calgon, Inc., gives 
this method for treating clothes and 
towels that have turned stiff and 


scratchy from accumulated soap 
film: 
Put wash clothes in washer with 


Add one cup of Calgon 
but no soap. Notice the suds that 
will churn up. These suds are not 
from the Calgon but from the old 
soap film that has been embedded 
in the clothes and towels. Complete 
the full washing cycle and clothes 
will be soft and pliable when dry. 


hot water. 


7 
— 


MEMBERS of the Consumer Service 
Department of the General Foods 
Corp. say a mesh laundry bag or old 
pillow case may be considered an 
essential laundry aid. Into these go 
fragile items, with room left for 
water circulation and tied at top. 
With this protection dainty items 
can be machine-washed which allows 
for the use of hotter water and re- 
sults in cleaner clothes. 


” 


JANE OLIVER, Home Economics 
Bureau, Thor Corporation, says 
there are several rust removers for 
removing rusty stains on clothes. In 
cream, paste, or liquid form, most 
have a base of diluted acid. Rust 
stains should be treated before put- 
ting garments in the wash and the 
fabric should be thoroughly rinsed 
after applying the rust remover. 





POINTERS WORTH 
PASSING ALONG 





When you teach the importance of wrapping 
meats for freezing—even for short storage—point 
out the safety and economy of KVP Freezer Paper. 
It's the original, and still leader in low-cost protec- 
tion. It fits meat snugly, shuts out air, prevents 
freezerburn and mottling, keeps in flavorful juices. 
At locker plants, retail stores, markets. 


FREE SAMPLES . . . WRITE! 
Piper Matae. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





SUBSCRIBE 
to 
PRACTICAL 
in 
Your Own Name 


Have your own personal copy 
of Practical Home Economics 
available at all times. Keep a 
permanent file for future 
reference to material of value 
to your students for years to 
come. 


$3 a year; 2 years for $5. 
To enter a subscription in 
your own name, use the order 


envelope enclosed in_ this 
issue, or write to 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Who’s Looking at You is a gay new 
dual-purpose booklet designed to 
make 1) lessons in laundering more 
stimulating, and 2) lessons in good 
grooming more fun. 

In easy, illustrated steps, students 
are shown how to care for and 
launder all the personal items in 
their wardrobes, using the sure and 
speedy methods which a modern 
controlled suds detergent like alJ 
makes possible. 

You’ll find that any of the instruc- 
tions in the booklet can be trans- 
lated into fresh classroom demon- 
Strations. And if your department 
is equipped with an automatic 
washer, the material in Who’s 


Looking at You will give you a 


chance to demonstrate something of 


more interest to your students than 
the laundering of the lunchroom’s 
towels. 

For example, just imagine the 
effectiveness of a demonstration in 
controlled suds laundering in which 
you casually toss miracle fabric lin- 
gerie into an automatic! How many 
times have you wished for instruc- 
tions on washing sweaters in a truly 
professional way! These are the kind 
of teaching ideas you can get from 
this newest book. Who’s Looking 
at You is 12 pages in color, size 
84x 11”. Free in quantities—just 
use coupon on page 37 











all is made by MONSANTO where ec 


creative chemistry works wonders for you 














Free to new teachers : a//’s Introductory 
Teaching Kit! 

Contains practical outlines for lessons, 
stain removal chart, copies of other book- 
lets you may order free in quantities. Also 
has order blank and information on the 
most complete manual 
in the home laundry 
field: the ‘“‘all about 
laundering’’ Refer- 
ence Manual nowused 
by 15,000 teachers. 
Use coupon on page 
37 to order, 








] | FREE! A new booklet from aff for classes 
in good grooming and laundering! 
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“their eyes lit up 
when they 
heard 
felt skirt” 





Easy to make in a classroom? Sure! 
But wonderful practice in designing, 
cutting, sewing . . . and fast, too. 
Perhaps best of all, your students 


get to make a fashion they love! 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 
Central’s New Classroom FELT PACKAGE containing: 


1 Fact Sheet. Helpful hints for 3S centrat’s fall ’°54 Felt Skirt Pat- 
your felt skirt classroom project. tern Locator refers you to 20 of 
Ideas for everything from a foot- the best patterns. 
ball skirt with school color pen- 
nants to dancing skirts. 

& Applique pattern idea sheets 


a Quick-and-easy direction sheet plus Central Felt color card for 
for making a felt skirt. quick-and-easy selection. 


Fill out the coupon on page 33 


Do it now! 


Felt Company, Inc., 24 West 25th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


New Books 


(Continued from page 12) 


vegetables, through desserts, pastry, 


| candy, and beverages. 


Each chapter includes hints on 


| shopping, storage, and imaginative 
| suggestions for garnishes and serv- 


ing foods in attractive ways. The 
recipes are presented clearly in 


| large, easy-to-read print. 


Art in Everyday Life 


| By Harriet Goldstein and Vetta Goldstein 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $6.50 Pp. 515 1954 (Revised) 


The stated object of this book is 
to show the principles of art as they 


| are seen in everyday life—such as 


in works of familiar art, house de- 
sign and decoration, costume design, 
advertising, and civic planning. Thus 
the first part of the book is devoted 
to an explanation of the principles 
of art such as harmony, proportion, 
balance, rhythm, and emphasis. Ap- 
plication of these principles are then 
discussed in relation to dress de- 
sign, interior decoration, and plan- 
ning. 

The fourth edition of this popular 


| book contains many new illustrations 


and an additional chapter entitled 
“The House as a Unit,” which 
stresses the importance of planning 
a home that will fulfill esthetic and 
family needs. 


Management for Modern Families 


By Irma H. Gross and 
Elizabeth Walbert Crandell 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., N. Y. 
| Price $5.50 Pp. 579 1954 


In this book, which is written for 
courses in home management at the 


| college level, the authors have em- 


phasized management as a _ process 
related first to all family resources, 
then to specific resources, and finally 
to the family life cycle. 

The volume divides into four ma- 
jor parts. Part one provides an 
overview of home management in 
which is outlined its purpose, the 
process by which it operates, and 
the family resources that are to be 
used. Parts two and three show 
how the management process can be 
applied to utilize the specific re- 
sources of the family and discuss 
managerial problems that are close- 
ly related to various phases in the 
family life cycle. Part four brings 
together information about home 
management as a field of learning. 
It includes suggested techniques for 
teaching the subject and a history 
of the beginnings and development 
of home management. 
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